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CARNIVAL AT ROME. 

The Carnival (the word is compounded of 
Carne vale, and signifies “farewell to flesh”), is 
a festive period of about six weeks, commencing 
on Twelfth Day, and ending with Ash Wednes- 
day. It immediately precedes Lent, and is kept 
up with much spirit in the Catholic countries of 
the south of Europe, but nowhere are its gayety, 
wit, folly and humor more strikingly exhibited 
than at Rome. The whole population is mad 
with excitement, but notwithstanding the un- 
bounded freedom of their revelry, good humor 


« presides over these modern Saturnalia. Our 


artist has illustrated this world-renowned festi- 


val by presenting us with a graphic scene on the 
Corso, the principal street of modern Rome, 
where the masking takes place during the last 
eight days of the Carnival. Carriages full of 
maskers, male and female, horsemen and footmen 
in brilliant and fanciful attire, Italian punches 
and harlequins are here constantly passing and 
repassing, spectators, and the balconies, which 
are usually leased for large sums to foreigners 
eager to witness the Roman carnival in all its 
glory. A principal amusement of the maskers 
is to pelt each other with confetti, a sort of sugar 
plum coated or lined with whiting. Bushels of 
these merry missiles are discharged in the course 


of the mimic warfare. Bouquets are frequently 
passed up to.the ladies by means of the “ sca- 
lena,” an expanding scale of wood, one of which 


‘is represented in the engraving. On the last | 
. night of the carnival, the maskers appear on the 


Corso, each carrying a lighted taper, which he 
endeavors to keep burning, while he seeks to 
blow out that of his neighbor. An amusing 
scene of good natured strife occurs. At last, 
when the mirth is at its height, the deep-toned 


bells cf the numerous churches toll in unison, | 


the cannon of the castle of Saint Angelo mingles 
its deep base with the melodious chime, the 


starry tapers are extinguished at a breath, and 
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| darkness reigns throughout the Eternal City, 
Sackcloth and ashes assume the place of holiday 
| garments and garlands of roses; the churches 
and confessionals are thronged with penitents, 


| and the long and gloomy period of Lent suc- 


| ceeds. as the darkness of evening follows a bril- 
| liaut sunset. Such are a few of the striking 
| features of the carnival at Rome. 


EDUCATION. 


And say to mothers, what a holy charge 
Is theirs—wich what a kingly power their love 
| Might rule the fountains of the new-born mind ; 
Warn them to wake at early dawn, and sow 
Good seed before the world hath sown its tares. 
Mrs. Sigourney. 
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ANSYOUNG FISHERMAN 
Story of the Olden Cimes (DH) 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX. 
A THRILLING SCENE. 
yi UDGING from the 


) captain’s reception 
on board his ship, 
Guilford entertain- 
ed the highest no- 
* tions of his author- 
ity and popularity. 
The scene which 
the long, warlike 
decks presented to 
his eyes, lighted up 
by rows of battle 
lanterns, was novel 
= and stirring to the 
blood. Three hundred men were arranged in 
orderly ranks to welcome their returned chief, 
and the red glare of the lanterns falling upon 
their features, lent to their countenances and pic- 
turesque costumes a romantic character that did 
not fail to impress the lively imagination of 
young Guilford. There were at least a dozen 
officers also assembled on the quarter deck, 
some of them men with gray beards, others 
young and ardent. They were each and all 
handsomely attired in gold laced coats and rich 
chapeaux with plumes. The whole appearance 
of the ship, with its tiers of cannon, its crowds of 
fighting men, armed with long pistolets and cut- 
lasses, and its chivalrous looking group of offi- 
cers, who all seemed gentlemen born, struck 
Guilford in the most favorable manner. 

While he was casting his eyes about him, and 
filling them with the new scenes thus suddenly 
opened before him, the captain, who was plainly 
dressed, and in travel worn costume, placed his 
hand on his shoulder and said to his officers: 

“ Messieurs, to this young fisherman I owe my 
life. I was hotly pursued to the coast bya 
score of Cromwell's hounds, and this young man 


shot down the leading trooper and got me sa**"y . 


off in his boat. This is enough for me to say to 
place him on the proper footing with you all.” 

At this, several of the officers advanced and 
shook Guilford by the hand, and especially the 
young men were enthusiastic is their congratula- 
tions. Guilford’s feelings may be guessed at, 
but hardly described. His heart bounded with 
joy, for he felt that through this fair reception 
might be opened a way for his advancement. 

The captain now descended, or rather walked 
aft into his state-cabin, which was an elaborately 
carved house, built over the stern of the after 
twenty feet of the deck ; for like the ships of that 

_ period, the stern rose very loftily, so that a per- 
son standing upon the top of the poop, had his 
head very nearly on a level with the mizzen top. 

At the invitation of the captain, Guilford fol- 
lowed him into the first apartment—for there 
was a room within a room. Before the door of 
the farthest state-room stood a sentry. 

“What, how is this?’ he asked of his first 
lieutenant, secing the soldier. 

“ My lord, here are the written reports of all 
that has transpired since we landed you three 
weeks ago, at Hastings, to go to London,” said 
that officer, handing him a book. “ You will 
find in it that last night we brought to a yacht, 
and have detained the parties, one of whom is a 
lady, and now occupies the inner state-room.” 

“Yes, yes, Edward said something to me 

. about it,” answered the captain; “but as I am 
now on board, there can be no harm in letting 
them depart. Where is the yacht ?” 


“Tt is alongside, my lord.” : 

“ How many persons did it contain ?” 

“Seven. A gentleman and young lady, one 
passenger, and a crew of four men.” 

“ Bring the gentleman before me.” 

“My lord, shall I leave?” asked Guilford, 
who saw that this was to be a private interview. 

“No; remain where you are, my friend. I 
want to talk with you by-and-by.” 

The next moment the lieutenant returned, 
conducting Lord Rudolph Vane into the state 
cabin. His face was pale, and his eye had a 
tremulous light of fear in it. Guilford instantly 
recognized him, but not caring to be recognized 
in return, he withdrew into the shadow of one of 
the gilded columns that supported the deck 
overhead. But the eyes of Lord Rudolph were 
fixed only on the dark, noble, commanding face 
and form of the captain. 

“Iam sorry, sir, that my officer, in my ab- 
sence, was under the necessity of detaining you. 
You are at liberty to depart at any moment— 
May I know whom I have the honor of enter- 
taining as my guest ?” 

“Lord Rudolph Vane, of Castle Vane,” an- 
swered the young man, haughtily; for, finding 
that no danger was to be apprehended, his na- 
tive insolence and audacity returned. 

“ Ah, my lord, indeed! I have heard of you,” 
said the captain, with a darkening brow; “and 
what I have heard gives your honor not over 
much credit.” 

“Do you insult me, sir?” demanded Rudolph, 
fiercely. 

“Be calm, my lord. Your ire here will do 
you no good. You are in my hands, and if you 
knew who I am, you would expect the next mo- 
ment to hear me give the order to have you 
hanged at my fore-yard arm.” 

Lord Rudolph shuddered. His face became 
as pale as marble. 

“ Who—who are you? What have youagainst 
me? You dare not harm me.” 

“No man dares me, Lord Vane. Last night, 
without knowing who you were, my officer in 
charge, seeing you hover about the ship like a 
spy, as no doubt you were, captured you. My 
first order, before hearing your name, was for 
your release, for anything you can now report 
on land can do us no harm; for ere twelve 
hours, we shall be sailing many leagues from 
here. But since I learn who you are, I wish to 
show you that I am too far above you to crush 
such a reptile. Deeply as you have wronged 
me—base as you are—recreant as you have 
proved to your oath asa noble, you are too far 
beneath my contempt to come within the notice 
of my vengeance.” 

“Who are you?” demanded Rudolph, with 
his eyes red with rage and alarm. 

“TI am the Earl of Villiers,” answered the cap- 
tain, in a voice of thunder. 

Instantly Lord Rudolph sunk upon his knees, 
like a man who has been smitten down by some 
irresistible stroke. 

“Well may you tremble, caitiff! Ay, I am 
that nobleman—that friend of the king, who, by 
your treachery, was brought to the scaffold, and 
lost my right hand! Look ye!” and the cap- 
tain held up before the eyes of the terror stricken 
young lord, the stump of his wrist. “Under 
mask of courting my daughter, Lady Jane, you 
wormed yourself into a loyal noble’s house, 
crept like a serpent into the sacred circle of my 
domestic hearth, crouched like a toad in the 
corner of my library and council rooms till you 


learned that I was leader of a conspiracy to 
bring Cromwell’s head to the block. Then, 


charged with the news, thou didst mock my 


daughter's love and leave her, and pour into the 
protector’s ear all thy treacherous intelligence. 
For this thou wert rewarded with my fair es- 
tate as the hire for thy villany, and I and mine 
exchanged our sweet home fora prison. But 
thanks to thy sister, who, when she heard all 
that thou hadst done, and for love of my daugh- 
ter, with whom she studied her books at common 
tutelage, my hand and not my head satisfied the 
usurper, and I, with my child, was exiled beyond 
sea. Well mayest thou crouch and moan.— 
There is no man on the round earth into whose 
hands you should so much fear to fall as into 
mine.” 

The wretch remained upon his knees, looking 
the very picture of fear and abjectness. The 
dread of the death which he felt he richly merit- 
ed was stamped upon his clammy brow. His 
lips moved, as if trying to form words to ask for 
mercy, yet no sound came from them, as if he 
felt that all petitions would be in vain. 

“ What hast thou to answer for thyself, false 
and traitorous noble? Shall I not hang thee ?” 

“For my sister's sake!” he gasped, as if he 
had caught a faint ray of hope. 

“ Thy sister! Ah, yes; forher sake I would 
do much, for I owe to her tears and eloquence 
with the stern, flinty Cromwell, my head. What 
of her?” 

“She is here! Let her speak for me.” 

“ By the rood, she may speak for thy life and 
gain it; but thou shalt lose thy right hand this 
night, as surely as there is justice on earth.” 

“ Mercy! merey—my lord!” 

“Ho there! Lieutenant St. Clair! 
men together to execution.” 

* O, you are not going to kill me!” 

“Tf thy sister pleads not for thy life, it is not 
worth a mavaredi to thee; but thy right hand 
shall be cut off. I have sworn it.” 

With a shriek, the craven noble fell down ina 
swoon his full length upon the floor. 

A voice from the inner cabin was now heard 
in earnest implorations. Guilford, who had 
already divined that Lady Catharine was the 
female who had been captured with the yacht, 
now recognized the tones, and he darted impul- 
sively towards the door; but the sentry present- 
ed his cutlass, and held him back. He then ad- 
vanced towards the earl, and said with much ex- 
citement : 

“Tt is the Lady Catharine Vane, my lord—it 
is his sister.” 

“J will at once speak with her,” he answered, 
and approached the door, which he unlocked.— 
The maiden stood before it, with her toilette 
considerably dishevelled, her rich hair freely 
floating upon her shoulders, and her beauty in- 
creased by the excitement of her feelings. 

“ Lady Catharine Vane, I am not your jailer, 
but your debtor,” said the earl, courteously. 

“Why are we detained prisoners? What is 
this Ihave overheard about the execution of my 
brother?” she asked, earnesily. 

“Lord Rudolph is not to be executed if you 
ask his life; but he is nevertheless doomed to a 
punishment that no mediation can save him 
from. In me, lady, you behold Lord Villiers. 
This name is enough to show you what I owe to 
your generous interposition, and what I owe to 
your brother. Here let me thank you, both for 
my daughter and for myself, for the life which 
you were instrumental in saving from the block.” 

“Then spare my brother! O, heis already 
dead !” she exclaimed, on discovering him upon 
the cabin floor, about being raised up and re- 
vived by some attendants. 

“ Nay, it is only a swoon.” 

“Q, spare his life, my noble lord !” 

“JT will do so, for your sake. And he shall 
understand that to you alone he owes it.” 

At this moment, in looking around her, her 
eyes fell on Guilford, who was standing near, re- 
served and diffident, listening to what was said. 
She no sooner beheld him, than she seemed to 
forget everything else, everybody about her ; for, 
running towards him, she caught him by both 
hands, and exclaimed, with the artless delight of 
a child, which amid strangers suddenly discovers 
a familiar face : 

“ You here, Guilford! Heaven be praised?” 

The earl, who saw the act, and observed the 
expression of pure delight and frankness upon 
her beautiful face, was not a little surprised ; 
and when he saw this pleasure reflected from the 
handsome features of the young fisherman, he 
was not a little perplexed. 

“Do not fear, Lady Kate, you are safe, and in 


Call the 


the hands of a noble gentleman,” said Guilford, 
encouragingly. 

“T hope -you are not here a prisoner !—that 
you are not in any danger ?” 

“ Be assured, Lady Catharine,” said the earl, 
smiling, that there is not at this moment a more 
honored person in this ship than this young 
man, who, I am pleased to see, is also known 
to you; to him I owe my life. He brought me 
off to my ship inhis boat, and without his gal- 
lant aid I should now no longer be alive.” 

“Thanks—thanks! Iam so glad you have 
been able to serve the earl. Ah, Guilford, my 
brother has done him great wrong, But, my 
lord, I beseech thee, forgive him.” 

“Plead for me, Catharine!” suddenly called 
out the young noble, who had been brought to 
his senses. “ Plead for me.” 

“She has done so successfully, my lord,” an- 
swered the earl, coldly. “She has gained thy 
life for thee.” 

“But my hand! You will not cut off my 
hand ?” 

“Were an angel to descend from the blue 
skies and ask me to spare thy hand, I would 
not do it. It is need and ripe justice that thou 
shouldst not go unpunished.” 

“ My lord, mercy for my brother.” 

“Lady,” said the earl, taking the beautiful 
maiden by the hand, and leading her gently 
into the rear state-room, “do not pain me by 
compelling me to deny what I cannot grant— 
Believe me, this is not vengeance, but duty. It 
is justice that Lord Rudolph should be compelled 
to suffer what he has been instrumental in inflict- 
ing upon me.” 

“O, my lord, leave vengeance to him to whom 
it belongeth.” 

“Tt is not vengeance. Itis punishment. Re- 
main here. Do not leave until I return to you,” 
he said kindly, but firmly. “But for thy pres- 
ence here, I should have hanged him to the yard 
arm; not from personal hatred, but because he 
is so sleepless a foe to the prince. He even con- 
descends to play the spy in the channel in his 
own person. ‘The lesson he must have. I will 
return to you in a few moments.” 


CHAPTER X. 
LORD RUDOLPH’S PUNISHMENT. 


Tue Lady Kate set upon the ottoman where 
he had left her with her hands pressed to her 
eyes, and her face buried in the cushions. She 
saw that the earl was inexorable; and although 
her brother had never been otherwise than hos- 
tile towards her ever since she had pleaded so 
successfully for the Earl of Villiers, yet she 
could not forget that he was her brother; and 
although he deserved nothing at her hands, yet 
she felt that she ought to use all her influence 
to free him from the disgraceful maiming to 
whidlf he was about to be subjected. 

“ But I can do no more,” she said; “his fate 
is sealed. I saw by the earl’s eye as he left me. 
Ah, poor, erring Rudolph; thou canst blame 
only thyself! Horrid! that rolling drum must 
be the signal for the execution of the inflexible 
earl’s command !” 

When the earl returned from the state-room 
where he had left the tearful maiden, he found 
Lord Rudolph, who had recognized Guilford, 
and with surprise seen that he was regarded 
with favor, pleading with the young fisherman 
to intercede for 

“You are not a prisoner. I know you can 
forgive me, for you are naturally generous, I 
have heard my sister say. Speak a word for 
me. I cannot endure the loss of my hand! 
For my sister’s sake, do plead for me !” 

“T have no power, my lord,” answered Guil- 
ford, who could not conceal his contempt for 
his cowardly conduct at @ time when a truly 
brave spirit would meet its fate with proud in- 
difference. But there was nothing truly great 
about Lord Rudolph. He could be haughty and 
cruel in possession of power, but in suffering he 
showed in its true colors all the weakness and 
insignificance of his character. 

“Will no one intercede for me*” he cried in 
despair, seeing Guilford turn away, for he well 
knew that if Lady Kate could not prevail, no 
word he could utter would be regarded. 

“Isall ready?” quietly demanded the earl of 
the officer who had superintended the prepara- 
tions for the execution of the sentence. 

“ All ready, my lord,” answered the officer. 

“Conduct Lord Vane to the deck, unless he 
will walk of himself.” 

“Is there no mercy with thee !” screamed the 
young nobleman. 
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“Thou mightest as well talk to the axe that 
is to sever thy hand. Proceed with him, as he 
is disposed to linger. Nay, do not handle him 
roughly, for he is of noble birth.” 

The young lord was then led tothe deck. He 
was borne along rather than went by his own 
will. The scene was terribly imposing. In the 
centre of the ship, just abaft the capstan, was 
placed a block. By it stood four men. One of 
them held a glittering battle-axe in his hand ; 
another a brazen basin; the third and fourth 
lanterns. A little in the advance stood the 
chirurgeon of the ship, with his instruments and 
bandages, added to which was a seething hot 
iron, for stopping the flow of the blood. The 
crew stood around, seven and eight deep, their 
bearded faces lighted up by the lanterns that 
hung in the rigging. Farther aft were the offi- 
cers, with their swords in their hands. 

When Lord Rudolph gazed‘on this scene, so 
well calculated to appal his nerves, he gave 
utterance to an audible groan. 

“Take him in hand, executioner,” said the 
earl, “ and at the stroke of the ship’s bell, do your 
duty. This man,” added the earl, looking about 
him, “is to undergo a just punishment. By his 
information I was condemned to the scaffold; 
but through the intercession of a noble maiden, 
Cromwell was content with my hand.- I have 
decreed that this young lord shall share the pun- 
ishment which his master inflicted upon me.” 

At this there was a general murmur of appro- 
bation, and the interest deepened. Lord Rudolph, 
being led up to the block, was told to take off 
his coat. But not obeying, it was removed by 
another, and his arm was then stretched out and 
bound firmly, in spite of his struggles and shrieks, 
to the block. The executioner’s axe descended 
upon the wrist, and while a thrilling shrick rent 
their ears from the victim, the bleeding hand was 
caught:in the brazen basin. The chirurgeon in- 
stantly proceeded to perform his duty, and to 
staunch the blood, while the stern earl, turning 
away from the spot, re-entered the state-room. 

“ That act of justice done, I am more content 
to be branded as Red Hand, as men, catching 
up Cromwell’s epithet, have called me, far and 
wide. But'the protector shall feel that if one of 
my hands is baptized in the blood of the scaffold, 
the other hath power enough in its strong nerve 
to shake his usurped throne !” 

The earl walked up and down his cabin three 
or four times, under much excitement, which the 
recent occurrence had naturally awakened in 
his bosom. He then looked around, as if he 
were seeking some one. 

“What, ho! where is young Graham?” he 
asked of the sentry, who stood by the half open 
door which led into the inner apartment. 

“He passed in, my lord, urging that he must 
speak with the lady, and as youhad left the door 
open, I did not consider that she was to be re- 
garded as a prisoner.” 

“Very well; you are released from duty® 

The man returned, and the earl advanced to 
to the door, which was ajar. He opened it, and 
was about to enter, when he arrested himself on 
the threshold at what he beheld. Kneeling at 
the feet of the weeping girl, was the young fish- 
erman, his hand clasping that of the high-born 
girl, and his face approaching hers, and expres- 
sive of the tenderest and most respectful sym- 
pathy. 

“It is over now, Lady Kate! Tears are now 
of no avail! If it would have pleased thee, I 
would gladly have taken his place, though thou 
knowest I have little reason to love him. But 
all who are related to thee are near to me, for 
thy sake. Let us be content that his life was 
spared, for it was the captain’s certain purpose 
to have hanged him, but for thee.” 

“TI cannot blame—I cannot reproach. Ru- 
dolph must feel the justice of his fate,” she said, 
with sudden resolution. “ But how camest thou 
on board this terrible vessel ?” 

“T came to bring off the captain, who, being 
on shore, was set upon and nearly slain by 
Cromwell’s troopers; and although I was on 
my way, dearest Lady Kate, to the castle to see 
thee, I turned aside for his safety, and came 
hither, little expecting to find thee on board 
I have done.” , 

“ My brother, when he had taken me from 
your fishing boat, how I chanced to be in which 
I explained to him, instead of going to land, 
hovered in the channel till night, and then be- 
gan to watch this vessel, which he was expect- 
ing, for he had been out in his yacht for four 
nights,"Waiting to intercept the captain from 
the‘land when he should come on board, as I 
heard him say to the young man with him, who 


is one of Cromwell's agents. Do you know who 
the captain is?” she asked pointedly, and in an 
under tone. 

“The Earl Villiers.” 

“ Yes, but are you aware that this ship is that 
of the far-famed Red Hand ¢” 

“Of Red Hand the buccaneer?” exclaimed 
Guilford, starting to his feet with surprise. 

“Karl Villiers and Red Hand, of whom I 
have heard you name the bold exploits, are one 
and the same person.” 

“ Can this be possible? Are you in the power 
of this terrible man ?” 

“ You mistake him. It is the common people, 
the round-heads, who call him a pirate. He is 
no buccaneer, Guilford, but an exiled noble, who 
has united with himself many brave spirits like 
his own, who, in this ship, hover about England, 
seeking to do all the injury to the usurper’s cause 
that lies in their power, and to have ever ready 
for the prince an armed ship to take him over 
sea when he is driven to his last foothold on his 
rightful kingdom. There is not a truer noble 
breathes in England than Lord Villiers, known 
as Red Hand. I can forgive him his punish- 
ment of Rudolph, for my brother has cruelly 
caused all his woe. But of this I will talk with 
you another time.” 

“ And is this Red Hand’s ship? Is that cap- 
tain whose life I saved on shore, the daring 
channel cruiser who has defied and beaten off 
four of the protector’s ships? Is this the man 
that I have regarded as a hero of romance, and 
whose exploits were the wonder of my curiosity ? 
Iam glad you have corrected my error with re- 
gard tohim, Lady Kate. But he is called Red 
Hand, the Rover, often.” 

“ Yes, the covenanters, who fear him, would 
frighten their children with his name as with a 
goblin’s. But I know that he is a true and loyal 
Englishman, and one of the staunchest friends 
of the crown; and that he does more to keep 
alive the flame of loyalty by his active and sleep- 
less courage than any of the exiled lords. He 
alone, as it were, wages war against Cromwell, 
who has offered vast sums forhis capture. All 
this I have learned from my father, who has the 
highest regard for him, and who has shed many a 
bitter tear that he should have had a son who 
could inflict such injury upon him. Confide in 
him, Guilford, and he will be your friend.” 

“ Lady Catharine,” said Guilford, ina changed 
and formal tone, while Lord Villiers, who was 
each moment tempted to enter, bw was yet re- 
strained, saw that his face grew pale, and his 
lips colorless. She looked up into his face, for 
he was standing by her, with a stare of surprise 
at this unusual mode of addressing her. 

“ What is it, Guilford?” she asked, artlessly. 

“T told you that last night, when I was so 
fortunate as to offer assistance to Lord Villiers, 
I was on my way to the castle. It was in order 
to see you and have a last interview with you. 
It was to take leave of you forever.” 

“ Take leave of me, Guilford? Where are you 
going? or what have I done ?” she asked with 
surprise. 

“Nothing. Where Iam going, I know not. 
But one thing it is proper for me to do, and that 
is, to break off a friendship which will only con- 
tinue to embarrass you, when you reflect upon 
your own position and my low station. Perhaps, 
as younger, it was allowable, as you conde- 
scended to suffer it; but, Lady Catharine, I can- 
not expect you, in womanhood, to abide by the 
friendship of girlhood. Here let me say fare- 
well; for I may have no other opportunity. May 
you one day be united with one worthy of you in 
rank and virtues, and I will always pray for your 
happiness.” 

With these words he knelt, pressed her hand to 
his lips, and was retiring precipitately, when he 
found himself face to face with the earl. 

“My young friend, do not be so hasty. I have 
heard and understand all. You have acted no- 
bly. Your own heart is breaking as a sacrifice 
to what you believe tobe aduty. Lady Catha- 
rine, you look puzzled and distressed. May I 
ask you one plain question ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ Are you attached to this brave young man ?” 

“ We have long been friends, my lord.” 

“ Have you any wish to terminate the friend- 
ship, as youtermit?” 

“ Indeed, I was never more surprised, when—” 

“Tt is because you do not clearly understand 
him. He feels, and properly, that you and he 
can never be united, as if you had both been no- 
blé; and being fully alive to the difficulties that 
must interpose to bar such’a union, he nobly 
sacrifices himself.” 


“He then does not understand me, my lord. 
I have never taken into thought the differences 
of ourrank. LI trust, Guilford, you will think of 
this no more.” 

“ You are too kind and generous, Lady Catha- 
rine,” said Guilford, casting himself at her feet. 
“ But I must win a name, to make myself more 
worthy of you. If you waive all rank, I shall 
try and achieve, instead, merit. It shall be my 
ambition to make myself worthy of you, and 
make the world respect him whom Lady Catha- 
rine Vane thus honors.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE RETURN TO CASTLE VANE. 


Tue interview with which the last chapter 
closed having thus happily terminated, the earl, 
after complimenting Guilford on his spirit, pro- 
posed to him, if nothing better offered, to take 
service with him in his ship. 

“ We shall not always be wanderers over the 
sea, my friend,” he said; “the prince will one 
day gain his throne, and then we shall be at the 
top. As for Lady Catharine’s heart, you may 
be sure that it is in the right place; and I have 
a higher regard for you than before, since I find 
you possess qualities to win the attachment of 
so lovely a lady, who, in the brightness of your 
character, can discover no obscurity of birth— 
Now I have one favor to ask of you,” added the 
earl, “ and that is, that you will take command of 
the yacht and convey Lord Rudolph and his 
fair sister safely back to Castle Vane. He will, 
of course, be something of an invalid, and must 
be tenderly cared for. The person who was 
taken with him in the yacht, is a spy of Crom- 
well’s, and I shall take care of him here. If at 
any time you wish to join my fortunes, you will 
hear of me, if you will run over in your boat to 
the French coast, and land on the island of Al- 
derney, off Cape de la Hague. At that little 
port there is an inn, painted red. The landlord 
always knows my term of absence when I am 
away; and any line left there for me will be 
faithfully given into my possession when I put 
in there.” 

Guilford thanked the earl for his kindness, and 
answered that he thought he should very soon 
be compelled to take him at his word and seek 
service with him. 

“Thou shalt be welcome, and although I can 
do but [little for thee under my present fortunes, 
some day, when I rise, you will rise with me.” 

“ But, my noble earl, I fear,” said Guilford, 
sadly, “that I shall hardly ever rise so high as 
to be able to offer the Lady Catharine a hand 
that would not be despised by her proud house.” 

“ Courage, my brave youth. In these toppling 
times, they who are at the bottom of the ladder 
to-day, to-morrow may stand on the top round. 
With a face, figure, health and courage like 
yours, and above all, with” such a prize to win, 
you have nothing to fear.” 

This conversation took place in the outer cab- 
in. The officer of the deck now entered and re- 
ported that the yacht was alongside, and her 
crew on board, and all was ready for her depar- 
ture. 

“That is as it should be. Now, my young 
friend, you must convey Lord Rudolph and the 
maiden to Castle Vane. Go on board, and 
Lady Catharine shall be escorted by me into the 
yacht.” 

Guilford then took a grateful leave of the for- 
midable Red Hand, in whose dread presence he 
could scarcely realize himself to have been, and 
descended into the yacht. The moonlight shone 
brightly upon its low deck, on which, stretehed 
upon a cot, he saw the prostrate form of Lord 
Rudolph, looking ghastly pale in the face. He 
advanced towards him, and said, kifdly : 

“T hope, my lord, you do not suffer a great 
deal of pain !” 

“Pain! I endure infernal torments. Who afe 
you? Isee, now. What do you want in my 
yacht ?” 

“T am ordered by Lord Villiers to take charge 
of it, and see you safely to Castle Vane, as he 
can spare none of his men.” 

“ Where is Tennett ¢” 

“ Who, my lord ?” 

“ The gentleman who came with me.” 

“T heard the earl say that as he was a spy of 
Cromwell’s, he should put him in irons. My 
lord. I have no desire to undertake this duty, 
but it is the earl’s command. I am truly sorry 
for your misfortune, and will see you to Castle 
Vane with all tenderness.” 

And Lady Kate?” 


The answer to this interrogation was prevent- 
ed by the appearance of Red Hand, conducting 


the noble girl to the yacht. Guilford sprang 
forward to receive her and lead her to a seat in 
the stern; but she stopped short of it, and bent 
over her brother with affectionate solicitude. 

“Now, my noble young friend,” said Lord 
Villiers, “I need not tell you what a valuable 
freight I entrust to your charge. Farewell, and 
remember,” he added, in an under tone, “ Alder- 
ney Isle and the inn, if you have need of my 
poor services. And for you, Lord Rudolph, I 
wish you a better heart and more true nobility. 
I have given you a daily remembrance of me, so 
I will not ask you to bear me in mind. Adieu, 
fair Lady Catharine. What I have witnessed 
amd learned of the true nobility of your charac- 
ter to-night, has caused me to respect you as one 
of the rarest jewels among women. You have 
not,” he added to her ear, “lightly bestowed 
your heart. Believe me, this brave youth will 
yet cause his name to fill a brilliant page in 
England’s history.” 

“T feel it, my lord. He is all that is good, and 
noble, and true.” 

“Love and cherish him, for women do not 
always find men to love. I hope, one of these 
days, to hear of your happiness. Farewell; it 
is but two leagues to your father’s castle. Com- 
mend me to him; but do not from me excuse 
my punishment of his son, for I have performed 
but a stern and painful duty.” 

“T know it, my lord,” she answered, sadly.’ 

He pressed her hand to his lips, and left the 
deck of the yacht for his own lofty ship. 

The next moment the little vessel was cast 
off from the huge side of the channel cruiser, and 
taking the helm, Guilford gave orders to the 
crew to trim the sails, and with a light, but fa- 
vorable breeze, he lay the course of the yacht for 
the main. The ship at the same time squared 
her enormous yards, and her head swinging round 
westward, she steered on that track till Guilford 
could see her no longer. The yacht, in the 
meanwhile, bounded lightly along on her land- 
ward track, and clearer and higher the cliff with 
its castle, rose before him. The lights of the 
little fishing village at its base appeared one af- 
ter the other; and from one of the towers one 
light, brighter than the rest, shone like the lan- 
tern of a Pharos. 

“That is my father’s room, Guilford,” said 
Lady Kate, seeing that he was regarding it.— 
“* Doubtless he is seated there at his books, for 
he has the name of being a great scholar, thou 
hast heard.” 

“ Perhaps it is to guide thee back.” 

“ Nay, he nor no one is aware that I have been 
on the sea the last twelve hours. You recollect, 
Guilford, that my getting into your boat was 
only the whim of the moment; and after my 
brother so strangely took possession of me, I 
had no chance of return. Perhaps my father 
supposes that I am in my room; for Iam so 
much accustomed to rove about for hours, that 
unless I am particularly wanted, it is not known 
whether I am in the castle or abroad.” 

“T hope you will not have been missed.” 

“ Catharine,” said Lord Rudolph, in a queru- 
lous voice. 

“What, brother Rudolph?” she answered, 
hastening to his side. “You have slept well.” 

“] wish to exact an oathfrom you. I see we 
are near the castle. Swear to me, by your hopes 
of heaven, that you will never reveal to my 
father nor any other living being the disgrace I 
have to-night suffered !” 

“ I will not reveal it, brother, if you desire the 
secret to be kept.” 

“Desire it to be kept! It must be kept a 
close secret! If you do not blab it, and this 
fishing friend of yours can be forced to be se- 
cret, I will manage to hide from my friends the 
loss of my hand. I could never endure the 
scornful laugh, the consciousness of a mutilation 
so degrading.” 

“ But it must be known, brother.” 

“It is known only to the crew of this infernal 
pirate, not one of whom will ever dare land in 
England. If you keep the secret, and this fel- 
low can be made to do it—” _ 

“ Guilford Graham is a person who can be 
trusted, brother,” she said, with some earnest- 


ness. 
“So you think. He has fascinated you, girl, 


by some vile spell. Call him to me. Nay, I 
will not speak to him, but will leave it to you to 
exact silence from him.” 

“Twill promise it for him. But you forget 
the four men, your crew.” 

“ They wilk not breathe it. They arethe min- 
ions of my will. Go and see what this Graham 
answers.” ‘ 
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‘PIORORIAR DRAWING ‘ROOM COMPANION, 


The Humboldt is the second of the United 
States and Havre line of mail steamers, and is 
to run in concert with the Franklin. She has 
been built with the greatest care, and with all 
the improvements suggested by the practical 
working of her American predecessors. It is 
confidently expecied by her projectors that she 
will surpass, in speed, any other ocean steamer 


UNITED STATES AND HAVRE STEAMER, HUMBOLDT. 


now afloat, for with the same model and power 
she has 900 less tons burthen than the ships of 
the Collins’ line. Her cabins are arranged much 
the same as the Cunard steamers,—in this they 
have not the spacious and airy accommodations 
of the Collins’ boats. Her dining-saloon, on 
deck, is poorly painted in imitation of oak, and 
has a look of inferiority ill befitting so fine a ship. 


We give her dimensions, etc., from nates kind- 
ly furnished by her celebrated engine builders, 
Stillman & Allen, of the N. Y. Novelty Works. 

Her whole length is 283 feet, breadth of beam 
40 feet, and her hold is 27 feet deep. She has 
two side lever marine engines, with cylinders of 
95} inches diameter and 9 feet stroke. Her 
wheels are 35 feet diameter, with buckets 12 feet 


3 inches long. She has four of Miller's patent 
double return flue boilers. Her machinery, all 
told, weighs 500 tons. She cost about $350,000. 

The Atlantic steamer, whose engines were 
built by Stillman & Allen, has made the fastest 
ocean time ever yet performed. This steamer, 
then, with superior power, has a chance of aston- 
ishing the world. 


This splendid piece of workmanship and im- 
portant naval structure, has excited not a little 
interest from its magnitude and excellent adap- 
tation to the purpose for which it was designed. 


The dock is 360 feet long, 36 feet deep, and 108 
feet wide, and has been of eminent service to the 
marine interests of New York since its comple- 


tion. The steamer represented as occupying the 


‘DRY DOCK AT BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mh, 


dock at the time our artist sketched the picture, buildings in the background represent the several 
is the San Jacintho. She is what is called a machine shops and work rooms that are meces- 
screw propeller, as will be observed by the 


chinery on her bottom, near the rudder. The | tions. 
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CLEASON'S PICPORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPAITON. 


OFFICE OF THE PENN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The picture given herewith is an accurate en- 
graving of the building occupied by the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
and is built of cast iron. It is situa the 
north-east corner of Third and Dock S , and 
is, altogether, quite an imposing affair. For a 


the great metropolis of the iron State, and no 
fitter point could be chosen for the testing of iron 
as a building material. The statue of Penn, as 
erected in the niche on Third Street, is said to 
be a very superior piece of workmanship. 

In this connection, we would say one word in 


long time it has proved a very great object of / regard to the principle of Life Insurance. By 


interest to those who have watched its progress 
in the course of erection, as an iron house of the 
dimensions of this building, is a somewhat novel 
affair. Our artist has here given the Third 
Street front, so as to bring in the fine statue of 
William Penn, in the niche above the doorway, 
which is also of cast iron. The advantage of 
this style of building, or rather of this material 
for building purposes, is yet to be tested ; we see 
ne good reason why it should not answer all the 
purposes of granite or brick, and it may possess 
many advantages over both. Philadelphia is 


this, in its most simple form, is understood a 
payment made during the existence of an indi- 
vidual, for the certainty of a sum to be received 
at his death ; from this first principle has arisen 
a system of mutual co-operation, which has al- 
most destroyed the proverbial uncertainty of hu- 
man existence, neutralized its most bitter conse- 
quences, and left it to the free choice of every 


and an advanced state of civilization, it has, in 
return, contributed materially to the increase of 
both; and the general conviction of its useful- 
ness is attested by the rapidity with which it has 
passed from its first rude state to those numerous 
modifications and nicely graduated scales, which 
equalize its benefits and extend its applications. 
Now, therefore, when few are disposed to. stake 
the happiness of their children on the chance of 
a single existence; when Life Assurance has 
become-a duty with the greater portion of the 
population, and has interwoven itself with the 
domestic finance of all considerate persons, it 
behoves every reflecting man, who has amy inter- 
est at stake, to satisfy himself of the responsi- 
bility of some Life Insurance Company, and by 
securing a policy, make such provision for those 
dependent upon him, as will place them, at his 
demise, beyond the fear of want. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. } 
EPICEDIUM. 


BY JOHN WEISHAMPEL, JR. 


Beside a ragged garden wall there grew 

A tender flower, beautiful in hue ; 

Bright was the bud arrayed in sky-blue sheen, 
Its fragrance sweet, and though almost unseen, 
All loved the plant and near it oft would lean. 

A stormy blast swept by against the wall, 

And that sweet flower was crushed beneath its fall 
I saw the crash, and O, I would have wept 

Upon the tomb where that poor violet slept! 


A strain of music floated on the air, 
Attracting ali who heard—so strangely rare— 
Vibrating gently with a holy tone, 
Familiar to angelic ones alone, 

The choirs of heaven such melody might own. 
A little while he sound was wafted o’er, 

And then it ceased, and it was heard no more; 
Its last sad note awoke in me a sigh, 

I serrowed that such melody should die. 


A precious gem is smitten down, indeed, 

Upon her grave may thrive no tangled weed ; 

But lovely flowers, with their silken leaves, 

May watch around, and each, like ene who grieves, 
Bow down its head, while every petal heaves. 

And sprites invisible above her grave 

May sing the nrasic that on earth she gave ; 

For all her life was like that holy strain 

We seldem hear, and may not hear again. 


Upon her pillow with a faded cheek, 

Her youthful form enfeebdied, wasted, weak, 

She lay in anguish, whilst beside her bent 

Old age in sorrow, watching most intent, 

Their eyes ali tearful and their hearts all rent. 
“I’m happy!” with ber last expiring breath, 

Shecried. “My Saviour‘ thou hast comquered death ! 

O bearken! angels cali!” She raised ber bead, 

Then fell aback—and they wept o’ur the dead! 

Baltimore, Md.. May, 1851. 


A WORD TO LITTLE GIELS. 

Who is lovely? It is the little girl who drops 
sweet words, vad remarks, and ster smiles, 
as she passes along; who has a kind word of 
sympathy fer every girl or bey she meets m 
trouble, and a kind hand te help her companions 
out of difficulty; who never scolds, never con- 
tends, never teases her mother, nor seeks in any 
way te diminish, but always to increase, her 
happiness. Weuld it net please you to pick up 
a string ef pearls, dreps gold, diamonds, or 

recious stones, as yon pass along the street t 

mt these are the precious stones which can 
never be lest. Take the hand of the friendless. 
Smile en the sad and dejected. Sympathize 
with those in trouble. Strive everywhere to dif- 
fuse around you sunshine and joy. If you do 
this, you will be sure to be beloved—Home 


(Written fer the Pictorial Drawing Reom Companion. 
AN ELEGY. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


Mid gorgeous temples built to fame, 
A simple stone retired stands ; 

Nor chiseled front, nor honored name, 
A passing homage look commands ; 

Yet few to question it that stay, 

Can tarn indifferent away. 


It bears no story, name or age, 
Nor pompous praise of brilliant deed ; 
‘Two words engross the solemn page, 
Approach, O art! despairing, read, 
Affection framed, while memory smiled, 
This epitaph sublime—“ Dear Child!” 
Boston, May, 1851. 


ECCENTRIC DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

This nobleman kept the most princely table 
and the greatest number of domestics of any one 
of the same rank in the three kingdoms. He 
would never saffer any one of them, during a 
series of years, to dispose of any part of their 
old liveries, but made the usual perquisites up to 
them in money, and the.cast-off clothes were 
carefully deposited in a large store-room appro- 
priated to the purpose, where they remained un- 
til after his grace’s decease, when they were sold 
The number of suits had so accumulated, that, 
on their dispersion, and for a year or two after, 
there was scarcely a carter, coachman, chairman, 
or porter in Lendon buat wore the Newcastle 
livery — Household Words. 


The majority of the inhabitants are idle: time 
is of no account. A very few do all the drudg- 
ery, and the rest smoke. Why, it is the great 
it of a long life to smoke. The richer the 
individual, the better is the quality of his tobacco, 
and the longer the flexible stem of his nargelch. 
They smoke at births, and in deaths there is 
more smoke than ever. One everlasting cloud 
of smoke, the product of more pipes than there 
are virtues the of the twelve 
is perpe y rising to the zenith t 
ond te Land ot Prone 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


THE FARM NEAR THE DEPOT. 


BY MES. E. WELLMONT. 


@ OMEWHERE about the spring of 1849, the 
)S) health of Mrs. Frink began to decline. She 
was yellow as the dandelion that sprung up in 
her pathway, and weak as the tender violet in 
its premature bloom. She consulted with her 
family physician what course of life would be 
most likely to result in a permanent benefit — 
He talked of a sea-voyage; but how could she 
leave her young family? Of a season at Ha- 
vana; but how could her husband leave his 
business ? We all know, likewise, that unless 
we can leave dull care behind us, or take it with 
us, no benefit can accrue to a weak stomach. 


Finally it was arranged that they should re- 
tire upon a farm—somewhere near the sea-shore, 
on account of the salubrity of the air, and the 
double benefit which would thus accrue to the 
little Frinks. But where was such a place to be 
found? It must be easily accessible to the city, 
for Mr. Frink by no means thought of relinquish- 
ing his business in the metropolis. Indeed, his 
means would not permit him to do so, had he 
desired it. Now there were several indispensa- 
ble things to be secured by this purchase of a 
farm. It must have a neat, substantial dwelling 
house upon it, and out-houses to match—well 
divided “ into pasturage, woodland and tillage ;” 
then an experienced farmer must be secured to 
take charge of it, and above all, it must be near 
the depot. This was a prime consideration. Of 
course, after arriving to these conclusions, all the 
eyes of the family were turned to the public 
journals and directed under the caption, “ Farms 
to sell.” Nearly a week passed, before one of- 
fered, having the requisite conveniences, and to 
show that such an one was now presented, we 
copy the advertisement, verbatim. 


“Beautirut Country Seat ror Sare.— 
The well known estate of Mr. Oliver Shaft sit- 
uated in Oakdale, four miles from the city, is 
offered for sale. Itis in the heart of the village, 
on a beautiful slope overlooking the sea, com- 
manding an extensive view of the shipping and 
intervening agricultural scenery—the farm con- 
tains about thirty acres of prime land, all of the 
very best quality for cultivation, and can be im- 
proved by a gentleman of fortune, for a sum- 
mer, or permanent residence, as he may require. 
The terms of payment can be made easy, as a 
part of the purchase money may remain on 
mortgage, or the whole would be exchanged for 
real estate in the city.” 


“ Well,” said Mrs. Frink, “I believe this is" 


just the place for us, after all,” and again she 
read over the advertisement. “Stop,” said she, 
“ [have omitted one thing ; it adds, ‘ within a few 
yards of the depot.’ At any rate, we will see 
this place, and if arrangements can be made, I 
should have no sort of objection to disposing of 
our city residence. It is not probable I shall 
ever desire to return.” 

“Women jump at conclusions,” said Mr. 
Frink. 

That afternoon passage was taken in the cars 
for Oakdale. Both father and mother, with 
Jamie and little Tommy, and Hitty Frink, all 
alighted in a few moments at Oakdale. With 
an eager curiosity, they cast a look in every di- 
rection for their new home; but could it be pos- 
sible all the one which could possibly answer the 
description, was on yonder hill, a dilapidated 
old castle of a house, with falling out-buildings, 
and this was the “ Shaft place!” “How unlike 
the advertiggment,” remarked Mrs. Frink. 

“ Nothi said about the buildings, if I 
recollect rightly,” replied Mr. Frink. 

Mr. Oliver Shaft was seen in his long dress- 
ing gown, seated upon the piazza, reading his 
newspaper,—for it was a mild spring day—as 
they proceeded towards the house. 

“ We wish to take a survey of your grounds,” 
said Mr. Frink, “ with the intention of becoming 
purchasers; but the dilapidated look of the 
buildings has rather put the veto upon my wife's 
intention. Mrs. Frink here coughed violently, 
and thought the sea breeze too bracing. 

“ The fact is,” said Squire Shaf., “our sons 
have all settled in the city, and their mother is 
anxious to follow them—none of them took a 
liking to farming, and as we are getting a little 
advanced in life, I being turned of seventy, and 
my wife being not far from that corner, we 


- thought we would dispose of our farm, and make 


one family in the city.” A large fleshy old lady 


with a rubicund face now appeared. She 
courtesyed and remarked, “she rally hoped-we 
were people who meant to purchase, for she was 
heartily tired of showing the house to people 
who came jist for curiosity.” 

We explained our intentions, and the old lady 
bandaged her leg and commenced her labors.— 
“ Here,” said she, throwing open an old door that 
the wet weather made swing very reluctantly, 
“here is a large nice room ;—looking right out 
on the sea, ships and all—beautiful and airy— 
our Dorcas was married here, and she has made 
out so poorly, it never seems so pleasant here 
since,” and a deep sigh was heard. “ And here 
is a room for yarbs and clutter,—it was made 
for a chana closet, I spose, but I never kept any 
here. And this is our Thomas's bed-room when 
he comes out of a night or so;—and this is my 
old man’s and my room ;—there is the setting- 
room, and here is a kind of back parlor. The 
next story has eight chambers, besides the ell 
where the man sleeps—it’s a monstrous, house, 
she concluded, and a sight of work to keep it 
clean.” As it bore no marks of being kept so, 
how did the old lady know how to calculate ?— 
To be sure, it bore marks of former grandeur ; 
but scantily furnished, and with numberless 
signs of decay, it did look uninviting. But, 
thought Mr. Frink, if it can be bought for a 
bargain, I will take it—repairs can be made, 
and that pasture out back might be divided into 
house lots, and sold at a grand speculation. 

Mrs. Frink did not seem so much elated with 
her prospects. The house was old and dirty, 
and a great job it would be to make it look 
“genteel.” But then she kept repeating, “ it is 
so near the depot!” “I’ve found that out, to my 
sorrow !” remarked old lady Shaft. “Tut, tut, 
wife,” replied the old man, “ you are getting old 


|, and clumsy to wait on visiters; I dare say this 


lady delights to entertain visiters—” 

“ So do I,” continued the old dame, “ but who 
wants Tom, Dick and Harry, just for their own 
convenience, when there’s not a mite of friend- 
ship in ’em ?” 

Mrs. Frink said how forcibly that remark re- 
minded her of her mother’s sayings—she sup- 
posed all old people felt so about too much com- 
pany—for her own part, she hated to be alone. 

But the price; that was the desideratum—the 
old man asked ten thousand dollars—the depot 
master said it could be bought for a great deal 
less money, and how much less he promised to 
ascertain and inform Mr. Frink the following 


*weck. But did they really want it at any price ¢ 


Those large barren rooms rose before Mrs. 
Frink, and she imagined how the wind would 
whistle in a violent storm through the interstices 
—but then it was airy and it could be made 
to do. 

The following week Mr. Frink came home 
with the title deeds, and told his wife the pur- 
chase was secured, provided she signed her right 
of dower in their present home; for they had 
made an exchange nearly even, and he consider- 
ed it a decided bargain. 

In a month after they were at Oakdale—but 
Mr. Frink looked dissatisfied, and well he might, 
for upon re-examination of the deeds he found 
that pasture he intended to divide into lots, 
was “to be kept forever open, subject to no 
buildings thereupon.” Strange such a clause 
should have slipped his eye! 

Previously, however, to Mrs. Frink’s leaving 
the city, she called upon all her acquaintances, 
and most cordially invited them to her residence 
at Oakdale, adding the great convenience she 
enjoyed of living near the depot, subjecting 
them to no extra inconveniences. The carpen- 
ters and masons, the white washers and paperers, 
were all there. Mr. Frink thought it best his 
family should be on the spot to superintend the 
improvements, but what with the dampness and 
exposure, little Tommy was seized with the 
scarlatina, Jamie with a croup, and the little 
girl with the measles! Yet this movement was 
all made to benefit Mrs. Frink! And now she 
must have her city doctor—nobody else was ac- 
quainted with the constitutions of her children, 
and the old nurse and she did so long for the 
friendly attentions of her old neighborhood.— 
She felt among strangers, and Nelly the cook 
had already announced her intention of le wing. 
A man and his wife had taken the jarm u»on 
shares, and very difficult people were they like- 
ly to prove. Mr. Frink’s share of the butter 


was almost always expended in cream, for the 
visiters now began to find the way out. The 
loneliness that Mrs. Frink feared, she was not 
likely to realize ; people whom she scarcely call- 
| ed upon now came for regular visits, and not a 


few maiden ladies were always on hand. And 
then Mr. Frink was away from the dinner-table 
—he could not leave his business until five 
o'clock, and what a care and additional burden 
thus fell upon the wife’s shoulders. The chil- 
dren greatly took advantage of their father’s ab- 
sence, and Hitty and Tommy required constant 
checks at the table. And then there were al- 
ways some unexpected guests, and when suffi- 
cient provision was made for their own family, 
the extra company must be civilly treated,and ten 
chances to one the provision store was closed, 
and this threw Mrs. Frink into a complete panic. 
Indeed, before a single quarter had passed, she 
wished herself in the wilds of Vermont, rather 
than so near the depot. 

“Who could have thought it,” said she to a 
friend, confidentially, “that old Captain Beers 
and his daughter would have come here to stay 
a week—and Susan Rivers and her child, be- 
cause it was teething and so troublesome, and 
Mrs. Snyders and hér adopted nephew, just to 
smell the sea-breezes? And all these I have 
had atone time! Mr. Frink was in New York, 
and our man actually told me he could not raise 
vegetables enough to supply our table, leaving 
his share out of the question. Why, to tell you 
the plain truth, Mrs. Smith, I am worn to death. 
I have not had time to walk down by the shore 
since I came here ;—it’s nothing but ‘ Ma, some- 
body is coming with a travelling bag and va- 
lise” And then they are so awful glad to see 
me, and admire the place so much— it is so 
roomy, and so airy, so delightful, why Mrs. 
Frink, I think you must be perfectly happy. — 
What can I do?” inquired Mrs. Frink, with the 
deepest solicitude. “ It’s a thousand times worse 
thay being bored to death with country cousins 
in the city.” 

This was “farming it,” with a vengeance.— 
The man brought in a bill in the autumn far ex- 
ceeding the rent and cost of living in the city— 
taxes were nearly in proportion, fuel was at the 
same rate, and the freightage of all the groce- 
ries must be paid over the railroad. Mr. Frink 
had a season ticket for his family, dined at a 
restaurant, paid extra for doctor and nurse, de- 
prived themselves of many privileges, and all 
this to own a farm near the depot. 

And when he would sell or let it, what a drug 
it became—nobody from the city wanted it, and 
the following year, as I passed, there was regis- 
tered in flaming letters, “ Retreat for Invalids.” 

Is not this a dint to city people who are on the 
lookout for farms? Uncle Richard’s saying is 
just as true now as ever, “it’s always best to 
look before you leap.” 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
THE WITHERED BOUGH. 


BY CHARLES H. STEWART. 


Poor withered bough! why dost thou cling 
To blot the beauty of yon tree ; 
Thy mournful whisperings why bring 
To mock the green leaves’ melody ? 
In youth thy sister branches bloom, 
How death-like are thy leaves, how sere ; 
Creating visions of the tomb, 
Here mid the gladness of the year. 


At eventide thy pensive plaint ‘ 
Steals o'er our hearts a voice of blame ; 
In midnight’s mystic hour, though faint, 
We mark thy murmurs still the same. 
An emblem of mankind thou art, 
A beacon signal on the sight, 
Breathing mute language to our heart, 
That death broods where all else is bright. 
Washington, D. C., May, 1851. 


TO ATTAIN LONG LIFE. 


He who strives after a long and pleasant term 
of life, must seek to attain continual equanimity, 
and carefully to avoid everything which too 
violently taxes his feelings. Nothing more 
quickly consumes the vigor of life than the vio- 
lence of the emotions of the mind. We know 
that anxiety and cares can destroy the healthiest 
body; we know that fright and fear, yes, excess 
of joy, becomes deadly. They who are naturally 
cool, and of a quiet turn of mind, upon whom 
nothing can make too powerful an impression— 
who are not wont to be excited either by great 
sorrow or great joy, have the best chance of liv- 
ing long and happy after their manner. Pre- 
serve, under all circumstances, a com- 
posure of mind which no happiness, no misfor- 
tune can too much disturb. ve nothing too 
violently—hate nothing too ionately—fear 
nothing too strongly. For still, eventually, every 
thing which befalls ‘thee, the good as well as the 
bad, deserves neither immoderate hatred nor love ; 
for already on many occasions hast thou perceiv- 
ed, though truly often too late, that thou hast plac- 
ed too high a value on those things which passion- 
ately charmed or pained thee —/ rom the 


Hope ts willing is free. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE DEAD MEN IN THE CHAPPAREL. 


BY WILLIAM J. MILLER. 


They heeded not the harsh command, 

But stretched thex: on the stranger’s sand, 
And heavenward cast a vacant stare, 

In broken fragments breathed a prayer, 
Grounding their warring weapons there ; 
Alas! how many—who can tell— 

Sleep their last sleep in the chapparel! 


No more the bugle’s mellow strain 

Shall wake those slumbering dead again ; 
Their bones bleach in a boundless tomb, 
Where prickly pear and cactus bloom ; 
And oblivion casts her sad, sad spell 
O’er nameless dead in the chapparel ! 


How many hearts yet bleed and yearn 
For sons who never will return ; 

Whose pillow, dewed with tears each night, 
With weary watch by taper’s light! 

But little they know, and who shall tell, 
They fill a grave in the chapparel ! 


No more at morn shall those warriors be 
Awaked by the martial reveille ; 
They ’ve marched their last march, drilled their last 


drill, 
Taking their rest with their arms at will, 
For the freed war spirit has bid farewell 
To their lifeless clay in the chapparel ! 


There the wild dog prowls on the sea-girt shore, 
To mingle his wail with the breaker’s roar ; 
And the prairie pack, with their yelping cry, 
Pursue the young fawn that is doomed to die. 
And the nightingale, perched on banyan tree, 
Pours forth its soul’s best melody ; 
But nothing can break the sad, sad spell 
Of their last sleep in the chapparel ! 

Baltimore, Md., May, 1851. 


TROPICAL DELIGHTS. 

Insects are the curse of tropical climates. The 
bete-rouge lays the foundation of a tremendous 
ulcer. In a moment you are covered with ticks. 
Chigoes bury themselves in your flesh, and hatch 
a large colony of young chigoes in a few hours. 
Flies get into your mouth, into your eyes, into 

your nose ; you eat flies, you drink flies, and 

reathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches and snakes 
get into your beds ; ants eat up the books, scor- 
pions sting you on the foot. Everything bites, 
stings or bruises. Every second of your exist- 
ence you are wounded by some piece of animal 
life, that nobody has ever seen before, except 
Swammerdam and Merian. An insect with 
eleven legs is swimming in your tea-cup ; a non- 
descript, with nine wings, is struggling in the 
small beer; or a caterpillar, with several dozen 
eyes, is hastening over the bread and butter. 
All nature is alive, and seems to be gathering in 
all her entomological host to eat you up. Such 
are the tropics. All this reconciles us to our 
dews, fogs, vapors, and drizzles, to our apothe- 
caries rushing about with tinctures and gargles ; 
to our old British constitutional coughs, sore 
throats, and swelled faces.—Scenes in the Low 
Latitudes. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
I’LL THINK OF THEE. 


BY ELIZABETH A. BLINN. 


I'll think of thee at morn’s first hour, 
When not a care molests ; 

At eve, when all is calm and still, 
And nature sinks to rest. 


I'll think of thee in merry hours, 
When friends around me smile ; 

In moments of despondency, 
When naught can me beguile. 


I'll think of thee where'er I stray, 
Whate’er may be my lot, 

In sunshine or in darkest storms, 
Thou ne’er wilt be forgot. 


I°ll think of thee, remember this, 
If e’er thou art distressed, 
Through all the changing scenes of life, 
Till in death’s arms thou rest. 
Lowell, Mass., May, 1851. 


THE BIBLE. 

The first translation of the Bible into English, 
was by Tindal, and Beem in Antwerp. It 
was all bought up and burnt by Bishop Tunstall 
and Thomas More, whose Utopia does not 
recognize religious toleration. This was in 1526. 
In 1532, Tindal published a complete edition of 
the Bible, except the apocrypha, and while pre- 

ring a second edition, was taken up and burnt 

‘or heresy. This work was afterwards carried 
on by John Rogers, who translated the apocry- 
pha under the assumed name of Thomas Mat- 
thews, and hence it is called Matthews’ Bible. 
Every child knows that John was the 
first martyr under Queen Mary. Thus the two 
first English translators of the Bible were burnt 
for heresy. Truly must our religion be uphe 
by an Omnipotent Power, or the crimes and ex- 
cesses committed under its holy sanction by his 
creatures, would assuredly have banished it from 
the earth —Svuthern Press. 


The substitute for genius, sense wit. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
ONE-EYED MATE: 


OR, 
THE LIGHT HOUSE KEEPER. 


BY F. R. WILLIS. 


became the light-keeper at H—— Head- 
During this period he had faithfully performed 
his duty, and lived with comfort on the salary 
attached to the office. No fault could be found 
with the manner in which the light house was 
attended to, even by those who would gladly 
have foand some excuse for having him removed, 
in order that they might be appointed in his 
place. Nevertheless David was not a happy 
man. He was always wishing to be rich; ahd 
he laid awake many a night, as the ocean storm 
howled round his stone dwelling, and imagined 
a thousand ways by which he might attain 
wealth. The chief idea was that some laden 
ship might be cast upon the beach beneath the 
light house, and that a keg of gold washed ashore 
by the surf, might be found by him, for which 
no owner would ever appear. 

At length this idea grew so strongly upon 

him, that whenever a storm arose he half formed 
the wish that ere it ended it might cast some 
richly freighted bark upon the cape, by means of 
which he might become suddenly a wealthy 
man. 
So completely had this secret desire taken 
hold upon David's mind, that whenever of late 
he saw signs of a hard gale, he would cast his 
eyes carefully and wistfully around the horizon, 
searching for some inward bound ship that might 
chance to be caught and lost in it; and during 
the night he often started up at the cry of the 
gull, with a thrill of hope, as he believed it to be 
the shrick of the shipwrecked. 

If a man long thinks upon one idea, it begins 
to shape itself out in his very looks, so that men 
who observe faces closely, can read the master- 
ing thought of the soul. 

There was a small hamlet about two miles 
inland from the cape, where was an inn and a 
few shops. At this inn lodged a hard-faced, 
weather-beaten man, who had regularly paid his 
board in hard money for a year and a half past. 
No one knew whence he came there. He himself 
said he had been a seaman all his life, and hav- 
ing saved up a little money, he intended to an- 
chor there, where he could see the sea, the rest 
of his days. This scarred old tar used on a 
summer's day to stroll to the light house to 
watch the vessels off at sea, and smoke a pipe 
and chat with David. The old sailor, who went 
by the name of the “one-eyed mate,” was not 
long in discovering the key to his whole charac- 
ter. At length, one afternoon, as they were 
seated on the steps of the light house, looking 
off towards the blue ocean, David said in a tone 
that had in it a touch of impatience : 

“ The weather is along time fair; we haven't 
had a blow in six weeks!” He then compressed 
his lips, frowned his brow, and looked sternly 
about the heavens. 

The one-eyed mate, whose other eye was as 
sharp as a gimlet, at once read the expression of 
his face, which he had more than once guessed 
at before. 

“ Yes, confounded fair, master David. What 
a grand thing it would be for you if a good 
storm should come up about the time these Eng- 
lish packet ships were coming in, and cast one 
ashore here !” 

“ And what good would that do me?” asked 
David quickly, and casting a glance of suspicion 
upon his companion, as if he believed he had 
discovered what was actually passing in his mind. 

“ Well, my master, not much, unless a trunk 
with gold in it, or a dead body with gold and 
notes in the belt, should happen to be tossed 
ashore and seen by no one but yourself. 

“In which case it would be my duty to de- 
liver it up,” answered David, though he was 
speaking against his own feelings in the 
premises. 

“ You are an honest man, David; but there is 
such a thing as being honest over much.” 

“Would you take the gold, in such a case ?” 

“ Ay, my master, and keep it, too. What is 
found along shore, I fancy, belongs to the finder. 
It is on no man’s land !” 

“ That is true. True enough.” 

“Well, good-by, shipmate,” said the man 
with the patch over his eye, as he stroked his 
huge red beard : “it is getting towards six bells, 


“ Wont you stay and take pot-luck with me ?” 
asked David, hospitably. 

“ Then it will be full after dark for me to lay 
my course for the inn.” 

“ You can stay all night, and breakfast with 
me, and go back by day.” 

“ That is true enough ; and since I haven't any 
family, it matters little where I turn in. Don't 
you feel lonesome without your daughter, master 
David? I am told she is fair and comely, and 
that thou lovest her as the apple of thine eye.” 

“ They say well of her; for she is lovely, and 

if I love anything on earth, I love my daughter 
Mary,” answered David, with prideful emotion 
glistening in his eyes, the softness of the exprés- 
sion in which for the moment took the edge off 
the cold avarice that habitually gleamed therein. 
“ Thou hast not seen her ?” 
“ She was gone before I came to the inn to 
live.” 
“Yes, yes. She has been away two years 
confe next December the 25th, which is her birth- 
day.” 

“ And also Christmas day.” 

“Yes. She is to come home then, and I look 
forward to meeting her with a happiness a father 
only can know.” 

“Tt is now three months to December. I have 
no little anxiety to see thy daughter, whom all 
speak so well of. They say she is tall and dark- 
eyed, with hair of the hue of the raven; and that 
she has a benevolent heart.” 

“ All that—all that, sir. Ah, for her sake I 
would be rich!” 

“ She ought to be an heiress, if she is as people 
say of her. And thou hast educated her ?” 

“Yes. When I came here, after my misfor- 
tune, I had only one bitterness stronger than 
another; and this was, that I should have to 
take my child away from the noble schools of 
Boston. I brought her here, and for three years 
tried to carry on her education; but at length 
she got past my teaching. I had saved up a 
few hundred dollars from my salary in three 
years,—I resolved to send her to Boston, to be 
educated completely. She went up two years 
ago, and was placed at the best school in that 
city. She is now there, and will soon leave to 
return to me. I have letters from her every 
three weeks. If you would care to hear some of 
them, I will read them to you after supper.” 

“With the greatest pleasure in the world, 
shipmate,” answered the man with the scar over 
his cheek, and the one eye. 

So after supper, David unlocked a little birds- 
eye maple box, wherein he kept the precious let- 
ters, and after showing the beauty of the pen- 
mgnship to his friend, he commenced reading 
them, from time to time stopping to draw atten- 
tion to the expressions of love and attachment 
to her father, to all of which his guest assented 
with an affirmative nod. If anything could have 
won the good will of David, it was good listening 
to these filial letters. When at length he had 
selected and read those which he thought the 
most worthy of admiration, he returned them to 
the box, locked it, and replaced the key in his 
tobacco-box; and then re-seating himself, he 
sighed, and said: 

“©, sir, if I was only a rich man, for that 
girl’s sake. She could then match with the best 
in the land, and be the equal of any. But now 
she can only marry some low person, because 
only a low person would marry a poor light- 
tender’s daughter. But if I had fifty thousand 
dollars to give her as a portion, the young aris- 
tocrats would take off their hats and bow low to 
old David Derrick ; and they wouldn’t ask what 
her father was. Not they. 

The evening of Christmas arrived. It had 
been a cold and black day, and the sun went 
down in angry looking clouds. David Derrick 
was standing on the verge of the cape, looking 
off to sea. Faron the horizon he could discover 
two vessels, one a large ship, the other a small 
Boston sloop, running up the coast. By his side 
stood the one-eyed mate. 

“ We shall have it, to-night, David,” said the 
latter. “ It will blow highland pipes before two 
o'clock.” 

“T am in doubt about abiding by my pur- 

” said David. “I must light up as usual !” 

“ You forget all my arguments. You forget 
your promise! You forget your daughter! I 
tell you that you may make her fortune to-night. 
No less than five packet-ships are due, kept off 
the coast by the last blow. That one is a packet- 
ship. Others will be coming on to-night. Every 
one of these bring gold. Does your heart fail 


“ Haven’t I argued that with you. Are you 
only courageous in your house in fair weather? 
Will you die a beggar? Shall your daughter, 
who is accomplished enough to be a nobleman’s 
wife, marry a fisherman? It is for her sake I 
appeal to you!” 

“ Very well. For hersake doit!” said David, 
in a faltering voice ; and he entered his house, 
and burying his face in his hands, threw himself 
upon his cot. “It must be done! I shall not 
be suspected. He will not betray me, as he is a 
partner. It is possible I may get rich. I will 
let him do as he will. Heaven forgive me the 
crime !” 

The one-eyed mate had no sooner seen David 
enter the house, then he took a torch in his hand 
and hastened along the coast until he came to a 
stump of a tree, half a mile south of the light 
house. When he reached it, it was quite dark. 
The tree was hung round with the old reflectors 
in a circle, the diameter of a carriage-wheel, and 
facing the sea. Evidently the whole apparatus 
had been prepared by him as a substitute for the 
real light house. He at once applied his torch 
to the wicks, which had been saturated in spirits 
of turpentine. In a moment the whole circle of 
lamps was in a brilliant blaze. 

“That will do! If they steer for this in this 
rising gale, some one will go on shore; and at 
any rate, if we get no gold, we can get goods, 
which can be turned into money !” 

He now returned to the light house, which 
was standing dark and solitary, and David, with 
folded arms, was gloomily surveying it. 

“Do you see that, sir?” he said, and pointed 
to the unillumined lantern crowning the tower. 
“ Five years have I been here, and never, at t! is 
hour, has that been before unkindled. It is 
dreadful. It is unnatural to look at it after 
dark, and not see it shining out over sea and 
land.” 

“ There is another as bright,” answered the 
one-eyed mate, with a laugh, pointing to the 
reflectors that were shining half a mile south- 
ward. “ You are faint-hearted.” 

“ And I well may be,” answered David, as he 
turned away and rushed into his house. 


As the night advanced, the wind rose, and the 
sea rose with it, and by ten o’clock the shock of 
the billows breaking against the cape shook it 
with sensible vibrations, every one of which went 
to the heart of the wretched David Derrick. 
Just before midnight, he was startled by a crash 
of masts and a shriek that pierced his soul. 

“ That is a vessel that has struck !” cried the 
mate, with exultation. 

“Begone, fiend—devil!” exclaimed David. 
“Man, thou hast brought men’s lives on my 
hands!” 

“ That was a woman's shriek !” 

“ There it is again !” cried David, starting up. 
“ Man, I must go and give aid!” 

“Nay—stay here! Thou canst do nought. 
At daybreak we will go to see what the waves 
have cast up.” And he persuaded David to re- 
sume his seat. 

It was a long, long night, to them; the one, 
impatient for the treasure it would reveal, the 
other, fearful of the murders he would find en- 
graven in the book of Heaven against his name. 

“ Come—it is dawn, David! Let us go down,” 
said the one-eyed mate, shaking the light house 
tender, who had sunk into a stupor between 
sleep and heavy remorse. 

They reached the vessel. The storm had 
abated an hour before. Boxes, bales, spars and 
hodies of men lay scattered upon it, visible in 
the cold dawn. The sight of the dead bodies 
filled David with horror; but the sight of the 
trunks and chests awakened his avarice; and 
following the example of his companion, he has- 
tened to break open the first trunk he came to. 
Upon reaching it he saw two letters painted on 
the end. They were “M.D.” He sprang for- 
ward with a cry of horror, and getting on his 
knees, looked at a brass plate- over the lock. 
The name, “ Mary Derrick,” was engraved there- 
on. He read it with horror. He recognized the 
trunk to be that of his daughter, which he had 
assisted her in packing the day before she left 
him to go to Boston to school. 

“ Here is a young girl, Derrick! It must be 
she who shrieked so!” called out the mate. 
coarsely. 

David fled madly to the spot. The corpse 
was upon its face. He raised it, shook back the 
dark hair, gazed a moment into its marble fea- 
tures, which were still beautiful in death, and 
uttering a shriek of despair and horror inde- 
scribable, he fell senseless upon the body. 

“It must be his daughter!” ejaculated the 


one-eyed mate, as he coolly proczeded to rifle 
the still living body of a well-dressed man. 

The success of the free-booter did not, how- 
ever, meet his expectations. He soon discovered 
that a small coasting vessel had been wrecked, 
instead of a packet-ship, and that all that really 
came on shore of any value was the trunk of the 
light-keeper’s daughter, which he opened, and 
from which he pilfered a few rings and a brooch 
or two. 

“ A bad night’s work,” he said, in a tone of 
disappointment. “Not twenty dollars haul in 
the whole adventure. A deal of trouble for 
nothing. I wonder if Derrick is dead !” 

He approached and looked at the insensible 
father, lying across the body of his child, 
and clasping it in his locked embrace. He 
stooped and felt of his pulse, and found him 
alive. At the same moment he thought he dis- 
covered signs of life in the pale and marble-like 
form of the maiden. There was a quiver of the 
under lip. scarcely perceptible. 

“ Rouse thee, man; thy daughter may live, if 
thou wilt work to save her!” he shouted. 

The words, followed by a dash of sea-water 
from his hat, in David's face, roused him to his 
feet. 

“O, my child! O, my child! O, my poor 
child !” he moaned, as he proceeded to chafe her 
hands, assisted by the mate, who, having in his 
pocket a flask of rum, poured no small quantity 
of it down her mouth. This rough restorative 
made her open her eyes, and caused David to 
ery for joy, and to leave her, to dance and shout 
frantically. But he instantly returned to her; 
and catching her up in his arms, he bore her 
rapidly up to the Head, and into his house, 
where he succeeded in entirely restoring her to 
health. 

We will pass over the joyful gratitude of the 
penitent father. He cast himself at his daugh- 
ter’s feet, the next day, and confessed all his 
crime. As, however, no one was lost, the man 
even being restored, whom the mate pilfered, 
the rest of the crew having escaped in the boat, 
she prevailed on him not to give himself up, 
saying she would, seeing he was truly penitent, 
pay for the vessel to the owners.” 

“ You pay, my poor child!” 

“Tam to be married, my dear father!” she 
said smiling, and trying to cheer him. 

“ Married ?” 

“Yes. I came home to tell you the news, as 
I would not send it in a letter, and so lose the 
pleasure of seeing its effects upon you. Yes, 
dear father, I am to be married, and to, what I 
know will gratify you, a wealthy young man, 
who asks no more for my dowry than myself. 
He is to settle, of his own free will, upon me, 
thirty thousand dollars. With a portion of this, 
I will pay for the vessel, which had no freight 
of any consequence. So you need not pain me 
by showing the sincerity of your repentance by 
giying yourself up. Only be repentant before 
God, and all will be well.” 

“Tam so, I am so, my daughter!” 

“ Then all will be well.” 

“ But I will pay for the vessel. If, as you say, 
she had scarcely any freight, she can’t have been 
worth more than four thousand dollars; for I 
knew the ‘ Ellen” well. I can pay all that by 
saving, in seven years. You must let me do it.” 

“ Come hither, David,” said the mate, calling 
him out of the house, from the side of his 


daughter. 
“What would you, man! You are my evil 


angel !” 

“I come to say that I have made particular 
inquiries, and nobody suspects what was the 
cause of the vessel being wrecked. ‘The captain 
Ihave seen. He says he saw the light, and has 
no doubt that it was in the right plage, and he in 
the wrong place. So all is right? 

“ All is wrong. I now beg, sir, you will never 
see me again. I am a penitent man. God has 
saved my child to me, and not punished me as 
my sins deserved. I am full of gratitude and 
repentance.” 

The next spring, the beautiful Mary Derrick 
was led to the altar by one of the most estimable 
young men of Boston, as well as one of the most 
opulent. Seven years David saved up two- 
thirds of his salary, and paid for the vessel and 
cargo, refusing to be indebted to his generous 
daughter. He now lives a hale, humble, and 
though poor, a happy man, on a small farm, pre- 
sented to him, near Portland, by his son-in-law ; 
and his career seems mercifully ordered to a 


peaceful end. 


They love the that let men know their love. 
Shakspeare. 
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and I must be in port.” 
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NORTH RIVER STEAMBOATS. 

The view which our artist has given us here, | The Empire State belongs to the Fall River | that should attach to such structures, and night- | But it is the charming sea view that renders the 
is taken from the flag-staff, on the Battery, from | route, the Vanderbilt to the Stonington, and the | ly take the cnormous freights of merchandize | Battery so celebrated, and the busy scene of 
whence is presented one of the finest maritime | Knickerbocker to the Norwich route. A great | ang passengers through the Sound with a speed | steamers and sailing craft that are continually 
scenes in this country. Rounding the point of | number of our readers have been through Long | and reliable regularity that seem magical. passing within a stone’s throw of the spot where 
the Battery, near the Revenue Office and Staten | Island Sound in all of these staunch and deauti- The Battery, in New York, answers to our | nurses bring their little charges to gambol and 
Island Ferry, are seen the three eastern boats, as | tiful boats, and can bear testimony to their won- | Common, in Boston, though the former might | sport upon the green sward. Governor's Island 
they appear every other evening, on starting from | derful power and elegance. These boats are | be placed in the middle of the latter, and then | and the Atlantic Dock may be seen in the back- 
New York, through Hurlgate, and up the Sound. unsurpassed in the world for every excellence | leave plenty of room for all practical purposes. | ground of the picture. 


MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 

This fine engraving is another of the series of | view of to-day in the yold region. The scene | picture, as any one familiar with the locality can | American flag gracefully unfurls its rich foldsto =f} 
California pictures that we have been giving, | shows the apper side of Montgomery Street, at | readily recognize and identify each one, from | the breeze that blows from the vast Pacific. The | 
| 


end represents Montgomery Sueet, San Fran- | the foot of Washington. it is needless to spec- | the circular iron-roofsd building on the right to | street is correctly represented as being crowded 
ciseo. It telis its own story, being a beautiful | ify the different buildings as they appear on the | those splendid edifices on the left, where the | by hombres in every imaginable costume. 
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PHINEAS T. BARNUM. 

Mr. Barnum was born in Bethel, Conn., in the 
year 1810. Not long after his birth, his father, 
who was in comparatively easy circumstances, 
met with a rebuff that rendered their means very 
limited, and they became, for a while, quite poor. 
But in subsequent years the son has purchased, 
from his own princely fortune, the: cottage in 
which he was born, and rebuilt it for the resi- 
dence of his mother; and there he often repairs, 
beneath the same old oak tree, where he sported 
as a child, to realize the change In his present 
prosperous condition compared with that of the 
days of his childhood. 

After his father’s death, we find Mr. Barnum 
in the city of Brooklyn, filling the position of 
clerk in a store. Here he remained for some 
years. He then returned to his native village, 
where it would appear that he was fascinated by 
the charms of one of his own countrywomen, 
with whom, in a short time, he contracted a very 
early marriage: 

From the commencement of his life as a man- 
ager of public amusements, Barnum has rapidly 
risen in fortune. He has always been on the 
qui vive for every curiosity that might present 
itself, and has brought out, in rapid succession, 


‘many Ities that have created much pleasure. 
Int is. career began to culminate; with 
the wo dwarf, Tom Thumb, he started for 


Europe, where his success was perfectly unex- 
ampled. He was presented, with his little protege, 
to Queen Victoria. In France, he found the 
favor of Louis Philippe and the French queen. 
The reward o! this visit to Europe was amply 
sufficient to place him so far‘in advance of the 
world, that he was enabled to embark in the 
prodigious enterprise of stepping forward as the 
medium between the greatest singer of modern 
times and the American public. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
| THE ROSE. 
j 
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Awake, and hasten to disclose 
Thy fragrant beauties, lovely rose! 
The winter's o’er, and cheerful spring, 
With all her flowerets blossoming, 
Now ripens into summer’s prime, 
And mantles hill and vale sublime. 
The gala of the seasons—June, 
Now shines refulgent in its noon ; 
And wild, unwritten melody 
Breaks forth unseen from every tree. 
| The leaping stream, in silvery sheen, 
Meanders mid its banks of green, 
| Bestowing freshness to each stem 
Of flowers that form its diadem. 
| The water lily lifts her head 
Graceful above her azure bed ; 
So haste thy beauties to disclose, 
| Queen of fragrance—lovely rose! 
| Expand thy leaves and drink the shower, 
| Gem of beauty—peerless flower! 
| The maid in bridal garments drest, 
} Demands thee for her gentle breast ; 
Embiem of worth and beauty rare, 
| Go, rose, and deck her braided hair. 
| And when thy charms shall withered be, 
Bid the proud fair one think of thee ; 
| And whisper, ere she flings thee by, 
| 


“So youth and beauty, too, must die!” 
Troy, N. Y., May, 1851. 


SHETLANDERS, 

Of the sheep of the British isles none are so 

useful to those who keep them as the Shetland 
| breed: their fleeces are invaluable. The Shet- 
| landman wears nothing but their wool: his shirt, 
| stockings, drawers, cap, mittens, all are knitted 
| by his family, and his trousers are from the same 
_ wool woven in arudeloom. The fleece of some 
' of the sheep is exquisitely fine, and practice in 
| the old-fashioned hand spinning gives a beautiful 
certainty and regularity, competing and 
| surpassing, the thread spun e finest ma- 
of the British. Isles. 


The above engraving represents Mr. Barnum’s 
splendid mansion, or villa, near Bridgeport, Ct., 
constructed in the oriental style. .This magnifi- 
cent structure is of a composite order, of the 
Byzantine, Moorish, and Turkish styles of arch- 
itecture. is entire front is 124 feet, the wings 
being thrown off irregularly, with domed con- 
servatories at each extremity ; the main building 
consists of three stories, each having broad piaz- 
#as supported by colonnades of graceful pillars, 
surmounted by minarets of the most elegant 
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IRANISTAN, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. BARNUM. 


appearance. About the centre of the great hall of rich arabesque mouldings of white and gold; , ment; the walls are painted in dark English 
springs a-noble winding staircase, with a carved the mantels, of Italian statuary marble; a royal | oak, the rich panels of which represent the three 
balustrade of black walnut, which, gradually _ Wilton carpet, of gorgeous pattern, covers the | fine arts, Music, Painting and Poetry; the ceil- 
contracting, winds to the observatory in the cen- | floor; the furniture is of rich rosewood ; the cur- ing has richly gilded mouldings; the furniture 
tral dome; the niches of the staircase are em- tains, drapery, statuary, mantel ornaments, etc., is of black walnut, including a cabinet of rare 
bellished with marble statuary, imported from are of unique elegance ; while the pier glasses, and beautiful porcelain, among which is a harle- 
Florence ; opposite to the base of the staircase, at each end, and the large folding-doors opening | quin dessert-service, every piece of a different 
large sliding doors open into a very beautiful into the hall and dining-room, of plate-mirror | pattern, lettered with the initials, P. T. B. 
drawing-room, the walls of which are covered panels on each side, apparently multiply infi- The name of this splendid villa is InanxeTan ; 
with a rich fresco paper, the principal panels of | nitely this beautiful section of the house. iran is the Persian name for eastern country, and 
which represent the four seasons; the ceiling is The dining-room is an elegant square apart- | stan, as in Hindostan, signifies place. 
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ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ] 
THE STOLEN RING: 
oR, 
THE PRIMA DONNA. 


BY MISS MARTHA A. CLOUGH. 


CHAPTER L 


« 
T was a festal night, and a brilliant throng 
were assembled in the spacious saloons of 
the Ocean House at Newport. The illumina- 
ted chandeliers shed a flood of light over a bright 
array of youth, beauty and fashion; all seemed 
gay and gleeful, and when music added her 
charm to the enchantment of the hour, young 
hearts beat joyously, and fair forms floated 
gracefully through the witching mazes of the 
dance. 

Two gentlemen were promenading, arm-in- 
arm, along the piazza, chatting gaily, and occa- 
sionally glancing at the revellers within. 

One was a tall, elegant man with a command- 
ing figure, a majestic bearing, and a handsome, 
intellectual fave, but a more striking contrast 
than that between him and the deformed per- 
son beside him, is seldom seen. His compan- 
ion was below the medium height and exceed- 
ingly slender, and an unnatural elevation of one 
shoulder gave him a singular appearance. His 
features were irregular, his complexion was sal- 
low, and there was an expression in his restless, 
gray eyes, and around his thin lips that made 
his countenance as repulsive as his form was un- 
sightly. 

“ Does not that witching waltz inspire you to 
join the Terpsichoreans yonder, Cunningham ‘” 
he asked, as they paused a moment to watch the 
evolutions of the dancers. 

“ No, I am a new arrival, and wish to recon- 
noitre one night at least,” responded his compan- 
ion, with a laugh; “but, Frank, do you never 
mingle in these gay scenes ?” 

“ Not I,” resumed the first speaker, “ nobody 
would care to have such a deformity as Frank 
Ashton for a partner! Had I your form, 
Philip—” 

“ And I your fortune,” interrapted the other; 
“but see; they are forming a quadrille, and 
Frank—Frank who is that beautiful, that glori- 
ous creature ?” 

A slight flush flitted across the usually pale 
face of Frank Ashton. 

“To whom do you refer?” he asked, sarcas- 
tically. “There are many ladies here whom 
you enthusiasts would call beautiful I suppose— 
please specify, my dear Phil.” 

“ How provoking!” rejoined his companion. 
«* As if any girl in these brilliant halls could 
compare with that superb creature, whom War- 
render has just led out.” 

“OQ, that is Miss Ilane Rutherford,” said 
Ashton. 

“And who is Miss Ilane Rutherford?” in- 
quired Cunningham ; “ pray, bea little more ex- 
plicit, Frank, for my curiosity is very much 
excited.” 

“So I perceive,” rejoined Frank Ashton, 
coolly. “Well then, Miss Rutherford is the 
niece of Mrs. Montjoy, of New York. Perhaps 
you remember that she has an only brother, an 
invalid, who resides in Italy—” 

“ Perfectly, Frank; go on.” 

“ This young lady who has fascinated you so 
much, is his daughter; Mrs. Montjoy returned 
from abroad three or four months ago, and Miss 
Tlane accompanied her.” 
yningham made no reply; his at- 
tention @EEeted Upon a young girl, who with 


with animation, and her small 
the music” was waiting to 
“ float into the giddy ring.” 

Ilane Rutherford was indeed very beautifal ; 
her complexion was exquisitely fair, and the hue 
that slept upon her rounded cheek was delicate 
as that which we find in the heart of an almond 
flower. Her eyes were large, dark and lustrous, 
her lips full and red as a ripe cherry, and a 
wealth of rich, glossy tresses clustered around 
her pure, white brow, and swept over her 
shoulders. 

“ How beautiful!” exclaimed Cunningham, 
involuntarily. Again the crimson rose to the 
cheek of Frank Ashton, and a frown passed 
over his brow. 

“ There, there, Frank,” continued Cunning- 
ham. as te beautiful lane moved through the 
figures of the quadrille, “there is the very poetry 
‘of motion—are you acquainted with her, coz ?” 


“TI have had an introduction,” said Frank, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Well then, my dear fellow, introduce me as 
soon as this quadrille is over; for I shall dance 
the next if she will be my partner,” said his 
companion. 

“ Excuse me,” replied Ashton ; “Ido not wish 
to enter the saloon.” 

“ Just as you please,” returned Cunningham, 
“Iam acquainted with Mrs. Montjoy. Good 
night.” 

A moment afterwards, Philip Cunningham 
entered the saloon. Mrs. Montjoy, a handsome 
woman in the prime of life, sat upon a sofa with 
several other dowagers, carelessly swaying a 
splendid fan to and fro, and watching with pride 
and pleasure the graceful movements of her fair 
niece. The young man approached her and 
greeted her politely. Mrs. Montjoy received 
him with much apparent satisfaction, and he 
was standing beside her when Warrender led 
back the beautiful Tlane. 

“My dear Ilane,” said Mrs. Montjoy, smil- 
ing, “it gives me great pleasure to introduce to 
you my friend, Mr. Cunningham—my niece, 
Miss Rutherford, Mr. Cunningham.” 

The young girl returned his greeting grace- 
fully and a gay conversation ensued. When the 
music again sounded, he gallantly begged her 
to become his partner in the dance ; she acceded 
to his request, and in a few moments he was 
moving across the room with the lovely Ilane 
Rutherford Jeaning on his arm. As he passed 
the window where he had been standing with 
Ashton, he caught a glimpse of his cousin, who 
bowed with mock deference and moved hastily 
away. Philip Cunningham saw him no more 
that evening, but soon afterwards a white, deli- 
cate hand, unperceived, slightly paried the dra- 
pery of a casement in another part of the room, 
and Frank Ashton watched the movements of 
Cunningham intently. The hours wore on and 
he was often beside the fair Ilane, and as the de- 
formed Ashton saw the glance of his eloquent 
eyes, when he looked down into the face of the 
maiden, and marked the radiance of her coun- 
tenance when she listened to his conversation, 
his form shook with emotion, and his heart 
throbbed painfully beneath his c»stly garments. 
When at length the fete was over, and Philip 
Cunningham, full of new and happy thoughts, 
returned to his room, Frank Ashton stole 
noiselessly from his hiding place, and with an 
unsteady step hurried to his own apartment. A 
death-like pallor overspread his face, save that a 
deep hectic flush burned on each cheek, and a 
wild, unnatural light shone in his restless eyes. 

“ And so Philip Cunningham will seek to win 
that peerless [lane Rutherford!” he muttered to 
himself. “She is the only woman, save Elinor, 
to whom lever gave a passing thought, and 
her, adore her. She is beautiful as a poet’s 
dream, and it would be happiness to possess the 
affection of such a heart as her’s, but she could 
never love me, unsightly and repulsive as I am. 
It matters not that I have wealth sufficient to 
surround her with all the luxuries of a queen— 
she can never be mine; but that he should win 
her istoo much. She admires him; how her 
dark eyes sparkled; how her rosy lips smiled 
as she listened to my fascinating cousin! O, if 
I could but change places with him. But I can- 
not—zmine is another destiny, and he, he seems 
created to come between me and happiness, to 
thwart my most cherished plans,” and the young 
man clenched his jewelled fingers nervously to- 
gether and passed hurriedly to and fro in his 
room. 

Philip Cunningham and Frank Ashton were 
cousins ; they had been playfellows from boy- 
hood and classmates in college. Both had been 
richly gifted with intellect, and at the univer- 
sity, Ashton had toiled nobly for the first honors 
of his class; but Philip Cunningham had won 
them from him. This, with some other like oc- 
currences, had embittered his feelings towards 
his cousin, and beneath a frank and brotherly 
exterior he had long concealed a heart filled 
with jealousy and distrust. Four years previous 
to the date of our story, the cousins had gradu- 
ated; Philip Cunningham to engage in the 
study of law in the city of Boston, where his 
father resided, and Frank Ashton, who was an 
orphan, to come into possession of an immense 
fortune, and enjoy as well as he could a life of 
ease and luxury. 

At Newport they had met that day for the 
first time for a year; Cunningham had repaired 
thither to recreate himself from the cares and 
toils of business—Ashton to dissipate the ennui 
which oppressed him, and spend the time, which 


hung somewhat heavily upon him. The life of 
the young heir was far from being a happy one 
—a morbid sensitiveness, arising in part from 
his singular deformity, rendered him continually 


‘restless and unhappy. 


Three days before the arrival of his cousin he 
had met Ilane Rutherford; to him she seemed 
the concentration of all his dreams of loveli- 
ness and grace, and he soon cherished for her a 
deep and fervid affection. 

As he had said, she was the first that had even 
captivated his fancy, and she had enslaved his 
heart. Hopeless as he felt his passion must be, 
he had blindly permitted himself to cherish it, 
and wrapped his senses in a vision, brighter by 
far than he had never known before. Philip 
Cunningham was very fascinating, and Frank 
Ashton, with an eye that had long been accus- 
tomed to read the human countenance, had seen 
even on that evening that his society was pleas- 
ant to the young girl. 

He slumbered not that night; there was a 
flerce tumult in his soul, and a thousand wild, 
conflicting emotions made his heart like a tem- 
pest-tossed bark on a stormy sea. 

Days passed away ; Philip Cunningham had 
become the constant attendant of lane Ruth- 
erford, and time was passing to the young law- 
yer mgpre swiftly and pleasantly than it had ever 
flown before. 

It was a glorious morn, and everything in Na- 
ture was radiant with freshness and beauty, but 
Frank Ashton heeded not the loveliness of the 
day. It brought no gladness to his misanthrop- 
ic heart, and with a gloomy brow he was pac- 
ing hurriedly to and fro in his room. At length 
he heard a light step in the corridor, and then a 
rich, musical voice, singing “I dream of all 
things free !” 

“My cousin, Phil Cunningham!” muttered 
Ashton to himself. “How happy he is!” and 
he flung himself carelessly upon the sofa, and 
was soon apparently engrossed with a new book. 
In a moment there was a light tap at the door, 
and Philip Cunningham entered the apartment. 

“ What! are you reading, Frank, this glorious 
morning ?” he said, gaily. 

Frank Ashton looked up from his book with 
a quiet smile. “ How fares it with you, coz? 
he asked. “Take a chair, wont you ?” 

“No, cannot stop, Frank, Iam going to ride,” 
replied Cunningham. 

“ With Miss Rutherford, of course,” continued 
Ashton, and a strange expression shone in his 
restless eyes. A smile hovered around the fine- 
ly-curved lips of his cousin, as he replied : 

“T have the pleasure of her company this 
morning. Do you nut envy me, coz ?” 

Ashton bit his lip. 

“You know, Phil.” he said, with a slight 
irony in his tone, “I never make it a point to 
envy you any of your conquests.” 

The crimson deepened on the cheek of Philip 
Cunningham, and a more thoughtfal light glow- 
ed in his dark eyes. 

“No, Frank,” he said, with considerable feel- 
ing; “do not speak in that way of Ilane Ruth- 
erford ; I am not so happy yet as to believe that 
she loves me; but that in my eyes she is the 
most charming woman I have ever met, I need 
not tell you.” 

“No—that is apparent enough,” rejoined Ash- 
ton, laughing. 

“ Well,” said Cunningham, “I have no time 
to talk with you longer now, for the horses are 
already atthe door! I wish you much joy with 
your book, coz,” and with a gay bow and a joy- 
ous laugh he left the room. 

As soon as the door closed after him, the 
practised smile faded from the features of Ash- 
ton; a dark frown knit his brows, and his thin 
lips became firmly compressed. He flung aside 
his book, and sauntered to the window just in 
time to see his cousin and Ilane Rutherford set 
out in high spirits for their equestrian excursion. 

“Ah! then they have taken that path,” he 
muttered as he gazed, and his face lighted up as 
if with some bright thoughts. He hurried from 
the room, and, ordering his horse, went forth, 
perhaps to enjoy the beauty and freshness of the 
morn, perhaps to watch the movements of his 
cousin. 

When Philip Cunningham and Llane returned 
to the Ocean House, Ashton was promenading 
the piazza ; lovely as the young girl had always 
seemed to him, he thought she had never been so 
beautiful as on that morn. Her dark riding- 
dress displayed to advantage her fine form—a 
velvet cap was placed jauntily upon her head, 
and its single, snowy plume mingled with her 
dark curls. Her face had never worn such a ra- 


diance before; there was a richer bloom in her 
fair cheek, and a deeper light in her large, li- 
quid eyes. As his cousin led her to the door of 
the hotel she lifted those eloquent orbs to the 
face of Frank Ashton, smiled and bowed gaily ; 
he returned her greeting, but his heart thrilled 
as he marked the happy countenance of Philip 
Cunningham. 

“What a handsome couple!” exclaimed a 
lady, who had just arrived, to her friend, as they 
stood in the recess of a window. “Who are 
they ” 

“Mr. Cunningham and Miss Rutherford—she 
is the ‘ bright, particular star’ here just now,” 
replied the lady. 

“Ah! and Mr. Cunningham—” 

“ He is very popular also; he is a young law- 
yer of much promise, and a good match, but not 
remarkably wealthy. Mr. Ashton, whose singu- 
lar deformity made you inquire him out, is his 
cousin !” 

“What! that young millionaire!” exclaimed 
the lady. “It’s a pity they couldn’t change 
forms, isn’t it ?” 

“ Hush !” responded her companion, lowering 
her voice to a whisper, “ there he is now.” 

Frank Ashton bit his lip and hurried away to 
his own room, to brood in solitude over his mis- 
fortune, and the striking contrast bergen him 
and his cousin. 

The next evening there was a fancy ball at 

the Ocean House, and Frank Ashton, though he 
did not mingle in the merriment of the festal 
hour, was watching the movements of the gay 
throng. Everything was brilliant and enchant- 
ing; the costumes were elegant and varied—the 
ladies fair and graceful, but his gaze followed 
one form. Ilane Rutherford as Nourmahal, the 
Light of the Harem, was the cynosure of all eyes, 
and to her his attention was directed. A robe 
of silver tissue fell around her exquisite form ; 
the full, flowing sleeves looped back at the 
shoulder with gems, revealed arms round and 
fair enough for a sculptor’s model; delicate 
pearls gleamed on her wrists and circled her 
snowy neck; her dark curls were partially con- 
fined in a net that seemed woven of dew-drops, 
and she carried in her hand a lute of elegant 
workmanship. Philip Cunningham, in the rich 
and tasteful attire of a Spanish cavalier, was 
often by her side, and at length they moved to 
the window, through which Ashton was peering, 
and seated themselves on a low fauteil in the 
recess. 
“ Will you sweep the strings of your charmed 
lute, and sing that song which you warbled to 
me yesterday, dearest Ilane?” said Cunning- 
ham. 

Dearest Ilane! The words thrilled through 
and through the heart of Frank Ashton—for 
they told of avowed—of accepted love. His 
frame shook violently, but he controlled himself 
and listened for her reply. 

“If it will please you, Philip!” she murmur- 
ed, and as her slender fingers wandered among 
the strings of the lute, a prelude gushed forth, 
whose enchanting strains made all stand “ hush- 
ed and wondering.” 


“So powerfully upon the soul 
This new, enchanted measure stole.” 


And then a voice of remarkable compass and 
sweetness warbled with thrilling effect the song, 
“ There’s a bliss beyond aM that the minstrel has told.” 

The throng listened as if spell-bound till the 
last note died away, and as a murmur of ap- 
plause stole round the apartment, Philip Cun- 
ningham said in a low tone, while the love-light 
gleamed in his dark eyes— 

“Such shall be our changeless love, dear 
Tlane !” 

She smiled, and the glance which she lifted 
to his face was eloquent with happy affection — 
Frank Ashton waited to hear no more; he noise- 
lessly moved from the window and tottered 
away to the solitude of his own room, mutter- 


“I foresaw this! my prophecy is fulfilled, for 
my cousin is the accepted lover of Ilane Ruth- 
erford. And now all that remains for me is to 
crush this hopeless passion, and—” He dared 
not yet speak even to himself of the half-formed 
plans in his heart. 

Frank Ashton had spoken truly—his cousin 
and [lane Rutherford were affianced lovers.— 
The young girl had given to Philip Cunning- 
ham all that pure and holy affection that lives 
in the heart but once in a life-time, and he was 
worthy of the gift. He loved her deeply and 
devotedly ; a new era in his existence had dawn- 
ed upon him since his first meeting with the fair 
Tlane. Another, and a golden thread, that wove 
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itself around every chord of his heart, now min- 
gled in his life-woof; there was a new object—a 
second self—for which to perform noble deeds; 
and in all his bright visions of coming years 
wandered a being fairer than the dark-eyed 
houris that graced Mahomet’s Paradise—a being 
linked with the sweetest, holiest ties of its 
existence. 
CHAPTER IL 

« Ambition had but foiled my 

And love had perished in my 


Ir was a clear, bright morning in December, 
and the golden sunlight, mellowed and softened 
by the stained glass and crimson drapery 
through which it stole, shed a rich, rosy tinge 
over the private sitting-room of Frank Ashton. 
Gloomy and unhappy as the young heir was, he 
had gathered around him all the luxuries which 
his immense wealth could command, and his 
winter residence in the city of New York was 
gorgeous enough for a king’s palace. 

A glance at his room on that wintry morn 
will suffice to describe his expensive habits and 
his refined tastes. Costly drapery swept in 
heavy folds over the stained windows—the Tur- 


key t was like a bed of summer-flowers— 
cabinet#pictures of rare beauty adorned the 
walls—e specimens of statuary stood in 
various ments of the room, and tables 


of costly wood and quaintly carved workman- 
ship supported splendidly-bound books, and 
several musical instruments. A rich curtain, 
half drawn aside, revealed glimpses of a dress- 
ing-chamber, still misty with the vapor of a 
scented bath, and fnrnished with the same prince- 
ly magnificence. A bright fire was burning in 
the sitting-room, and ona superb sofa near it, 
the young heir sat stroking with his white hand 
a handsome Italian ound, crouched on the 
ermine rug at his feet. “A low foot-fall sounded 
in the corridor, and the next moment a servant 
entered the room and extended a massive sal- 
ver, on which lay a single note. The young 
man took it daintily in his jewelled fingers and 
glanced at the superscription. 

“Phil. Cunningham, by the powers!” he 
muttered, and the crimson rushed over his face, 
as he unfolded and hastily perused the note. 

“So he is here to enjoy the society of his 
beautiful Ilane for a season,” he murmured at 
length ; “and has taken rooms at the Broad- 
way Hotel! Let me see!” and the young man 
leaned his head upon his hand, and for a time 
seemed in deep thought. Suddenly he sprang 
up— 

“TI must have him here,” he said, bitterly.— 
“T must watch his movements if I would thwart 
his plans; I am his cousin,” and Frank Ashton 
laughed merrily as he grasped the bell-cord. A 
servant immediately answered his summons. 

“Tell John to order out my pheton!” he 
said, hastily, and then moved across the apart- 
ment to his dressing-room. A few moments af- 
terwards he came forth, equipped for a ride, and 
hurried to a small room in another wing of the 
building, fitted up like a lady’s boudoir ; it was 
vacant, but the door was open into a pretty con- 
servatory and he hastened into the little flower- 
nook. A young girl was moving about among 
the plants; she was very lovely and graceful, 
and the moody Ashton smiled as he approach- 
ed her. 

“ Elinor,” he said, in a low voice, “ I have told 
you of our cousin, Phil. Cunningham ?” 

The girl bowed, and he continued— 

“He is here—at the Broadway Hotel, and 
will spend several weeks in the city. I am go- 
ing to invite him to make my house his home.” 

“ Well,” said the maiden, quietly. 

“H> is as handsome as I am plain—as fas- 
cinating as I am repulsive. I wish to warn you 
not to fall in love with him, sister, for he is be- 
trothed to another—to—to—Ilane Rutherford.” 

“I shall not love him ; he has crossed your path, 
my brother,” replied the maiden. 

“ Yes, in more than you have known hither- 
to;” and Frank Ashton circled his sister with 
his arm; “we two are alone in the world, Eli- 
nor ; let me confide to you what no other mor- 
tal knows. Ilane Rutherford is the only wo- 
man, save you, whom I ever loved, and Philip 
Cunningham has won fer. Sister,” and lean- 
ing to the maiden’s ear he whispered the re- 
mainder of the sentence. 

“I will do all you wish, Frank,” she said, and 
her blue eyes glittered as she spoke, and she 
wound her white arms carelessly around the 
neck of her deformed brother. 


Frank kissed her forehead, and then hurried 
from the room. 

An hour afterwards Elinor Ashton heard a 
carriage drive up at the door; she hurried to 
the window and peered cautiously forth. 

“There then is Philip Cunningham,” she 
murmured, as her eye fell upon the command- 
ing figure of her cousin, “no wonder he won 
Ilane Rutherford from my poor brother!” 

Just at this moment, Cunningham glanced at 
the window where she was gazing, and she hast- 
ily drew back, pale as the marble Hebe that 
stood beside her, half hidden in folds of purple 
damask and delicate lace. 

“ Walk right in, cousin Phil ,” she heard Frank 
Ashton say gaily, and then their footsteps in 
the hall came to her ear. 

“ Please consider these rooms at your service 
while you remain in the city,” continued the 
young heir, as he threw open the door of a su- 
perb apartment at the head of the staircase. 

“Thank you, thank you, Frank,” responded 
Cunningham. “ Really you have quite a pal- 
ace here! All it lacks now is the ‘bright, pre- 
siding genius!” 

“ That will come in due time,” said Ashton, 
with a laugh. 

“ But your sister—I almost forget that I have 
a cousin Elinor—she presides here probably.” 

“O, she is a boarding-school miss yet,” re- 
plied his host, “but though my house is desti- 
tute of ladies’ society we will live famously, 
keeping bachelors’ hall,coz. Heré are my rooms, 
and when you have a leisure moment to spare 
from Miss Rutherford, &c., please drop in with- 
out any ceremony.” 

Philip Cunningham smiled. “Thank you, 
Frank,” he said, in reply, “ you'll do the same 
of course !” 

“ Certainly !” answered Ashton, and the young 
men parted to dress for dinner, Philip Cunning- 
ham thinking of the princely hospitality of his 
cousin, and Frank Ashton congratulating him- 
self upon the prospect of such unreserved com- 
munication witht his rival. 

Days passed and Philip Cunningham was a 
happy man; in the society of Ilane Rutherford 
time sped swiftly indeed, and the hours which 
he spent with Frank Ashton were far from be- 
ing unpleasant. Frank was an admirable host, 
and his jealousy and dislike were hidden by a 
veil, as dazzling as that of the prophet Rhorhas- 
san in Lalla Rookh. 

It was the last night of December—the last 
of the year—and Philip Cunningham, after 
spending the evening at Mrs. Montjoy’s, return- 
ed to his delightful quarters in the residence of 
his cousin. A letter in the hand-writing of his 
father lay on the centre-table; he opened it 
hastily, and as he read his face flushed and 
paled alternately, and his frame shook as if with 
some strong emotion. ‘To and fro, Frank Ash- 
ton heard a light, nervous step pacing for an 
hour, and then a footfall in the corridor, and a 
tap at his door arrested his attention. He open- 
ed the door and held out his hand, but the fin- 
gers which he grasped were like icicles, and the 
pale, anxious face of his cousin was all unlike 
the happy countenance which he usually wore. 

“ Phil., my dear fellow,” he asked, with much 
apparent sympathy, “ what’s the matter ?” 

“ Frank,” replied Cunningham, “ will you be- 
lieve it, when I tell you that my father, whom I 
thought prospering, is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy.” 

“ Is it possible!” exelaimed Ashton. “How 
did you hear ?” 

“] have just received a letter from him, such 
a letter as my poor father never wrote before, 
Frank,” replied his cousin, with deep emotion.— 
“The recent failure of those two firms here, 
with both of which he was extensively connect- 
ed, and the loss of a richly-laden vessel at sea, 
have causec: it, and unless thirty thousand dol- 
lars can be advanced to him before to-morrow 
night he will be a bankrnpt.” 

“But you have quite a pretty sum, left you 
by your aunt,” interposed Frank. 

“ That is invested with my father’s,” resumed 
Cunningham, “and now what can be done, 
Frank? How can I command half the desired 
sum ?” 

There was a pause—and had not the single, 


alabaster lamp, that shed its light over the room, | 


burned dimly, Philip Cunningham might perhaps 
have seen the expression that passed over the 
face of his cousin, but he marked it not, and 
Ashton said at length— 

“ Endeavor to compose yourself, Philip, and 
I will think the matter over. Perhaps in the 
morning I can aid you somewhat.” 


Philip Cunningham wrung his hand, but he 
did not speak, and for the first time they parted 
in silence. Just as the day dawned, Frank 
Ashton stole into the apartment of his cousin ; 
Philip Cunningham sat in the chair into which 
he had flung himself on his return from Frank’s 
room hours before, and care and anxiety had 
stamped their impress on his face. | 

“ My dear Phil..” asked Ashton, in a sweet, 
musical voice, “are you willing to make some 
sacrifice to save yourself and your father from 
this failure ?” 

“ What would I not. do to avert the blow?” 
ejaculated Cunningham. 

“ Well,” resumed Ashton, “on one condition 
I will advance the desired sum.” 

“Name it,” said his cousin, springing from 
his seat. 

“ Be calm, Phil., and hear me for a moment,” 
resumed Ashton. “I have business in San 
Francisco, which requires immediate attention. 
I wish to employ an agent to transact it, an ac- 
tive, intelligent lawyer like yourself, coz. I 
should have offered the agency to you ere this, 
but thought you would not take it, and so have 
spoken to Lewis about it, but the bargain is not 
yet closed ; and if you will consent to go, I will 
relieve you from this embarrassment.” 

“When does the vessel sail?” asked Cun- 
ningham. 

“ To-morrow !” 

“ To-morrow !” echoed the young lawyer; “I 
should be obliged to be expeditious in my ar- 
rangements.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Ashton, coolly; “do 
you accept the condition ?” 

Philip Cunningham mused for a moment, 
while a thousand conflicting emotions swelled 
his soul. 

“T accept it, Frank,” he said, at length, “and 
now—” 

“ Now,” interrupted Ashton, “ you have only 
to set about arrangements, Phil. I will des- 
patch a messenger to your father with the news,” 
and Frank stole from the room. 

A flush flitted over the cheek of Cunningham 


as Ilane Rutherford in all her superb beauty | of the Deity than any of the 


rose before his mental vision; it was New 
Year's day, and she would expect him. 
“T cannot see her this morning,” he murmur- 


her,” and seating himself he penned a message | 
to lane. He wrote eloquently, for his heart 
was all in a tumult, and amid his cares and per- 
plexities the memory of her was the one bright 
strength left him,—the earth-star that still shone 
in the cloudy sky of his existence. When he 
had completed it he hurried to Frank’s apart- 
ment—a slender, graceful youth stood with hat 
in hand, waiting for a note which Ashton was 
writing. 

“Can the lad take this note to Mrs. Mont- 


joy’s when he goes with your’s, Frank?” asked + 


Cunningham. 

“ Certainly,” replied Ashton. 

“ Thank you,” said Cunningham, “I will go 
now to commence my preparations for this 
vo ” 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Comp anion.} 
CAN I FORGET THEE? 


BY B. A. OAKES. 
And must I ever love thee? 
Can my young heart know no peace? 
Wilt thy image ever haunt me? 
My heart's throbbing never cease? 
Shall the chains that now enslave me 
Be worn forever more? 
And the heart that wildly loves thee, 
Is its quiet ever o’er? 


Can I wrest from my bosom 
That pure image of thine ; 

And my young heart love another, 
As its throbs for thee decline? 
Will my heart be free from anguish, 
From sorrow, and from pain ; 
And beat with joy and gladness, 
After worshipping in vain? 


Alas! I’ve loved too wildly, 
The bright dream can ne'er pass by ; 
The thought fills my soul with anguish, 
O, would that I could die! 
Too fondly have I loved thee, 
* Too deep the lasting spell ; 
Too wild the bursting anguish, 
That on my young heart fell! 
Gouverneur, N. Y., May, 1851. 


of folly one’s self 
The first degree y is ~~ 


wise; the next, to tell 
all 


ed to himself,” but she gives a fete to-night, and | a to the plant. 


then I*must meet her—I will write a note to 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
MINNIB. 


INSCRIBED TO C. C. H. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


A prattling, gleesome thing, 
Is Minnie ; 
Her laugh gives out a golden ring, 
Like the soft tunes the angels sing ; 
And her dark eyes are mirroring 
Hues caught from heaven. 


A happy, smiling child, 
Is Minnie ; 
Her bright face wreathed with mild 
Ethereal light—and yet a wild 
And roguish gleam, as when she smiled 
At yestereven. 


A fair-haired, loving girl, 
Is Minnie; 
In baby dance she tries the whirl 
Of firmer feet, and the soft curl 
Shakes on her little neck like pearl 
Or alabaster. 


What is there in those eyes 
Of Minnie? 
What in her smile now comes, now flies, 
Like the pure airs of Paradise, 
Fanned by the angels from the skies 
Where the, are floating’? 


A child of love, I know, 
Is Minnie: 
Else why do pulses, beating slow, 
Haste in a rapid, bounding flow, 
When her white arms spread open so, 
To greet your coming? 


A very angel, sure, 
Is Minnie ; 
For her fair look is angel pure, 
Her laugh draws me so quickly to her 
Her smiles play sweetly—ah! they lure 
Me on to heaven ! 
Riverside, Ct., May, 1861. 


THE FOLIAGE OF TREES. 

Every bough that waves over our head in the 
summer time has an oracular wisdom. It is 
positively true that every leaf is full of instruc- 
tion. Indeed the foliage of trees is one of the 
most wonderful subjects of contemplation and 
delight. <A tree is a more eloquent exposition 
* Bridgewater 
Treatises.” ad the history of leaves, and mar- 
vel! Each leaf is employed in receiving and 
transmitting gasses from the air, in certain pro- 
These great operations 

ving been effected during the summer months, 
and this agency of the leaves finished, they fall 
to the ground, not as an useless incumbrance, 
but to convey a large portion of fresh soil, pecu- 
liarly fitted for the nutriment of vegetation. 
And so it has been written : “ The beautiful fo- 
liage which has cooled us with its shade, and 
glowed with all the splendid fruitfulness, at 
length returns to the soil in the lonely days of 
autumn, not to encumber it, but to administer 
health and vigor to a new series of vegetation 
and circulate in combinations concealed from 
every human eye,”—Frazer’s Magazine. 


FRUITS OF VIRTUE. 

you should see a man digging in a snow 
drift with the expectation of finding valuable 
ore, or planting seeds upon the rolling billows, 
you would say at once that he was beside him- 
self. But in what respect does this man differ 
from you, while you sow the seeds of idleness 
and dissipation in your youth, and expect the 
fruits of age will be a good constitution, eleva- 
ted affections and holy principles! If you de- 
sire a virtuous and happy life, in youth you must 
shape your character by the Word of ‘unerring 
wisdom, and plant in your bosom the seeds of 
holiness.—Golden Rule. 


TIME. 

Coming hastily into a chamber, I had almost 
thrown down a crystal hour-glass—fear lest I 
had made me grieve, as if I had broken it. But 
alas! how much precious time have I cast away 
without regret! The hour-glass was but crys- 
tal,wach hour a peril; that but casually, this 
done wilfully. A better hour- ight be 
bought ; but time once lost is lost Thus 
we grieve more for toys than for treasare. Lord, 

ve me an hour-glass, not to be by me, but to 
Cian Teach me to number my days. An 
hour-glass, to turn me, that J may turn my heart to 
wisdom.—Fiuller. 


GIPSEYS. 

A company of these strange wanderexs visited 
North East, Cecil county, Maryland, last week. 
They travelled in wagons, and lodged in them 
at night, notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather. They came from England, and have 


been in this country about three months. They 
conversed in English, but had an unintelligible 
jargon among themselves. They relieved the 


good people of North East cf much of their 
small change by fortune telling — Cecil Democrat. 


TEMPERANCE. 
In what thou eatest and drinkest, seek from thence 
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PLELORTAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


BALLET SCENE FROM “PAS STRATEGIQUE.” 


Our artist has chosen a very fine and effective 
scene in the ballet of Pas Strategique, in which 
Caroline Roussett and sisters have been per- 
forming with such success in our Atlantic cities. 
It shows to what perfection stage effect has been 
brought, and how finely the ballet is put upon 


the stage in this country. It is one of the most 
attractive forms of theatrical representation, and 
is always sure to take with the masses. The 
scene here given will remind the reader of some 
of the beautiful performances of the Viennoise 


| children, who, not long since, made the tour of 


this country with such distinguished success. 
The troop represented in the scene herewith are 
justly famed for their skill in the dance, and the 
finished performance of their parts. May suc- 
cess attend these performers and their efforts to 
please the American publie. 


OLD BUILDING IN BOSTON, KNOWN AS “HARRIS'S FOLLY.” 


This spacious and lofty old building, situated 
at the corner of High and Pearl Streets, in this 
city, is about to be torn down to make room for 
modern improvements, and a more judicious and 
economical occupation of the extended site it 
occupies. It was erected some fifty years since, 
by Jonathan Harris, and is, even to this day, the 
largest private dwe!!!ng-house ever built in this 
’ country, though the surrounding grounds have 


been much curtailed within the last twenty years. 
The liberal design and costliness of this mansion 
must have indeed surprised the good people of 
Boston half a century since, with their unosten- 
tatious habits and Puritanic notions; and this, it 
is well understood, was the case, for it has been 
known, from the day of its completion, as Har- 
ris’s Folly. 

There is a capital old proverb, viz.: “Let 


4, 


those laugh that win,” and the probability is 
that Mr. Harris procured with his money that 
which satisfied and pleased himself, and was 
contented. His money was his own, he had 
plenty of it, and did as he chose with it to 
gratify his own peculiar feelings. We have 
thought this singular building worthy of com- 
memoration, as it is by this time torn down, 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion .] 
KNOW YE THE LAND? 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle — Byron. 


Know ye the land where the red and white bunting, 
Bestudded with stars & proud ensign doth wave ; 

And the tracts that of yore served the Indian for hunting, 
Where now dwell the Christian, the freeman, the brave? 


Know ye the land where the oak and the pine 
Strike deep in the earth and bear fruit on the sea; 
Where the willow, and sumach, and poplar combine 
To render attractive each landscape we see? 


Where’er the various notes of the mocking-bird, blending, 
Proclaim a new race sprung from every clime; 

And the eagle on sinewy pinions ascending, 

Is emblem of man in his beauty and prime? 


Know ye this land? "Tis Corumsia! bright. 

With the all-warming sunbeams that freedom bestows ; 
Where the sweet velvet peach is beheld with delight, 
And the still sweeter maiden adorning the rose. 
Alexandria, Va., May, 1861. 


OUTWARD BEAUTY. 

I cannot understand the importance which 
certain set upon outward or plain- 
ness. I am of opinion that all true education, 
such at least as has a religious foundation, must 
infuse a noble calm, a wholesome coldness and 
indifference, or whatever people may call it, to- 
wards such-like outward gifts, or ti® want of 
them. And who has not ex 
little consequence they are, in faigifor the weal 
or woe of life? © has not @xperience of 
how, on nearer acquaintance, plainness becomes 
beautified, and beauty loses its charm, exactly 
according to the quality of the heart and mind ? 
And from this cause I am also of opinion that 
the want of outward beauty never disquiets a 
noble nature, or will be regarded as a misfr- 
tune. It never can prevent people from 
amiable and beloved inthe highest degree ; an 
we have daily proof of this—Fredrica Bremer. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
LIFES PILOT. 


Man's life is an ocean, 


IRRITABILITY OF SICKNESS. 
Those who are blessed with health can never 
know, till they in their turn are called w to 
suffer, what heroic strength of spirit lies hidden 
under the mask of silent, uncomplaining suffer- 
ing; how strong the temptations are to be yn- 
reasonable, pettish, or Sieaches difficult it 
is to be grateful, and still more to be amiable, 
when this irritation of every nerve renders the 
most skilful attendance irksome, and the dearest 
ce importunate—when the diseased frame 
oathes the sunshine of a smile, and dreads the 
tear and the cloud, where all is pain, weariness, 
and bitterness. ©, let the healthy lay these 
things ever to heart, and while they scrupulous) 
perform their duty, while they reverence, nf 
almost adore the fortitude and patience of the 
gentle and resigned, let them have pity u 
many a poor and querulous sufferer; upon 
side, let the sick not forget that the reverence, 
adoration and love thus excited are as the elixir 
of life to their often-wearied and over-taxed 
nurses—quickening them to exertion by the 
sweetest influences, instead of exhausting them 


with the s to perform an ungrateful duty. 
Marsh in“ Angels.” 


THE DEBT OF NATURE. 


Some men make a womanish complaint, that 
it is a t misfortune to die before our time. 
I would ask what time? Is it that of nature ? 
But she, indeed, has lent us life, as we do a sum 
of money, only no certain day is fixed for pay- 
ment. hat reason, then, to complain if she 
demands it at pleasure; since it was on con- 
dition you received it }—Cicero. 


and therefore our artist has thus sketched it. 
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‘FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor. 


CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 
“ tale of the sea, by 8. RarwoxD. A fine 


nautical stery. 
AROLINE 
Lines to Spring,” by C. 8. Hugsvr. 


"If the Heart is all Right,” 
verses, by 
The Burnet House, Cincinnati, one of the most elegant 
and hotels in ee be faithfully and 
artistically given. A front view. 


of ” where , the laid the 
scene of that fine story, “The eg 
A sketch of the steamer as she was seen after 


An of the ele- 
gant statue of Columbus, lately erected Hy 
with the fountain, ete. 


Also, a scene representa 
beau 
occasion of his leave- as it was seen 


taking, 
parior of this favorite and world-popular hotel. 
she on 
of the mar- 


A very beautiful and minute 
= scene, at Venice, as now 
‘augh’s Ltaly, at present exhibiting in Boston. 


The Fi rigged, and 
le Firing Cloud, full ged, and 
days since. An elegant maritime scene. 


The constant call for our golden Jenny Lind 
newspaper, has induced us to issue a second edi- 


gold in this country, and contains a life of Jenny 
Lind, with a likeness, and a record of her tri- 
umphs, also a life and likeness of the world- 
renowned Barnum. This bijou is a particularly 
timely gift, at this period, when Jenny is once 
more in our midst, and about to leave our shores 
for Europe. 


Mixot’s Lepos.—The wreck of this light- 
house, lately on Minot’s Rock, can be plainly 
seen. The massive iron work of the structure 
lies on the Ledge to leeward, the lantern broken 
in two, and the keeper’s house and other parts a 
mass of ruins. It is, of course, some fifteen feet 
under water. 


Dovate Excuanors.—We receive a large 
number of exchanges in duplicate. Publishers 


Rhode Island 


True.—Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 


SENSE AND NONSENSE. 

There is an old adage, that “no man is at all 
times wise,” which is as venerable for its truth 
as for its antiquity; and it may be added that 
no man ought, at all times, to be wise. That is 
to say, there are times.when the powers of the 
mind demand complete relaxation, when a little 
nonsense may be safely indulged in. The bow 
that is never unstrung, loses its elasticity; and 
the mind, whose powers are kept up to the ex- 
tremest tension, at last finishes its labors with 


lives without folly, is not so wise as he thinks 
himself.” Shakspeare says, “ A man may smile 
and smile, and be a villain ;” but it is question- 
able whether a man who can indulge in a good 
hearty laugh, is capable of committing a base 
or criminal action. Now nothing is more cer- 
tain than that men laugh more heartily at non- 
sensical pranks, practical jokes, and the like, 
than at those sallies of wit that are purely intel- 
lectnal ; and as we have established that laugh- 
ter is a most salutary thing, it follows that the 
most commendable cause of it, a little unadul- 
terated nonsense, is both desirable and praise- 
worthy. Solomon, the wisest of mortals, de- 
cided that everything was “mere vanity ;” and 
Socrates, after a life devoted to wisdom, dis- 
covered that the extent of his knowledge taught 
him that he knew nothing ! 

Truly this is a sufficient authority for an occa- 
sional descent into the pleasant realm of non- 
sense, which is also the domain of jollity and 
mirth. We would n’t give a fig for the heart or 
the head of the man who could listen sourly and 
unmoved to the thousand times repeated jokes 
of the clown in the ring, or who could shake his 
fist at Punch, or get angry at an April fool 
hoax, or the thousand and one “sells” now so 
popular in the commanity. When we mect 
such an one, we are inclined “to write him down 
an ass.” 

We have many good reasons for not believ- 


ing that 
More true dullness lies 

In folly’s cap than wisdom'’s crave disguise.” 
The gravest professions woul! hardly sugceed 
without a liberal employment of nonsense.— 
What are nine-tenths of the verbiage of common 
law forms but sheer arrant nonsense. The legal 
recital of a simple assault and battery case is 
ludicrous enough to convulse the sides of an an- 
chorite. The grave jargon of the medical fac- 
ulty is also leavened with not a little nonsense. 
We will not offend our readers by hinting that 
the pleasant period of courtship derives a good 
deal of its felicity from partaking largely of this 
element, but we certainly should not venture to 
produce a file of love letters as examples of 
sound sense and calm practical wisdom. 

“ Sense,” says a pleasant writer, “ is a lolling, 
drudging, stupid, dull, splenetic and churlish 
quality—wading and sweating through life with 
a load of care on its back, and a thoughtful 
melancholy on its brow; while nonsense, with 
gay and laughing aspect, trips over the surface 
of things, enjoying them all, is never unhappy, 
never out of countenance, makes friends easily, 
is caressed. by the world, and is received as a 
most fashionable, entertaining and inoffensive 
companion at all the dinner tables of the best 
society.” 

Room Companion is on 
press to be, in ef 


Sten of its literary contents, the cham- 
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83 per annum, by addressing F. Gleason, publisher, 

numbers can be seen by calling 
at this office.— i b 


Cuanoxus.—The beautiful lake of Ge- 
neva is contracting, and the lakes of Lincoln- 


Ratner PLatn—The Home Journal says 
that Grisi, the dancer, who is coming to this 
country, is “a fine artist, but a red-haired and 
freckled young lady, whose talent has made her 
a fame without the aid of beauty.” 


San Francisco.—aA piece of property was 


sold in San Francisco, on the 15th of February,’ 


at auction, for $11,917, which the owner and 
occupant, a year previous, refused $60,000. 


| but the intellectually great have a fountain of 


INTELLIGENCE. 

The true criterion of greatness is intelligence, 
and we are often led to regard those who style 
themselves the aristocracy, with feelings of pity 
if not of contempt, realizing, as we do, their too 
frequent shallowness of brain, and want of intel- 
lectual cultivation. Intellect is a bright star 
that only sets with life itself. The rich man may 
lose the means that have brought him prefer- 
ment, or he who owes his position to the acci- 
dent of birth, may lack the means to support the 
station to which fortune has thus attached him; 


never failing riches within, that passeth all com- 
putation, and is like a good mine—the more it 
is wrought, the more it produces. For our own 
part, we acknowledge but one standard of great- 
ness, and that is intelligence; and find it where 
we may, we are proud to pay it homage. | 

Not here, as in the old world, is intelligence 
confined largely to palaces and gilded halls, but 
in America it peeps forth from every nook and 
corner, from beside the forge, by the carpenter’s 
bench, from the farmer’s fireside, ay, it is as free 
and untrammelled, in this country, as the bird 
that forms our national emblem. The humblest 
school-boy is incited to diligence and study, be- 
cause he sees so many bright examples of what 
industry has done for the poorest students; all 
are filled with emulation, because all may be- 
come intellectually great. A foreigner, writing 
about the United States, calls this country the 
“land of school-houses.” It is, indeed, the land 
of school-houses, God be praised ! 


GLEASON, FOREVER !—Frederick Gleason, Esq., the enter- 
prising and renowned publisher, finding himself overrun 
with the incessant demand for copies of his new and ele- 
gant pictorial newspaper, called the “ Drawing-Room Com- 
panion,”—of which we gave some descriptive afew 
weeks since—has changed the form of the publication from 
that of a large quarto to a convenient paper of 16 pages, 
easy to be handled while reading, and suitable for binding 
at the close of the volume. Price $3 a year, or 10 cents 


for a single copy. Published — at Boston. 
r. Gleason on more than fulfilled our expectations. 
The C 1 ly printed on fine white paper, 


and the hE in the amber before us are a great 
improvement upon anything in this line that has ever 
been produced in this country. We refer to this beautiful 
work with a sort of national pride—it is an honor to Bos- 
ton, and indeed to the United States. It evinces, unmis- 
takably, that John Bull is not destined to be abead of us 
& great while, in the elegance and cheapness of pictorial 
illustrations. We assure the public that whoever subscribes 
for this work will get his money’s worth with interest— 
intellectual interest—and will honor h If by 
ont. This is is our sin- 
thout solicitation 
from anybody, and with a hearty desire to awaken Yan- 
kees to a sense of haw | duty to patronize home . ny 


Comixc.—The brother of the Austrian em- 
peror, who is to command the Austrian navy, 
will visit this country in the course of the year, 
to examine our public yards and mode of naval 
construction, and institutions generally. 


-Omixovus.—The Captain General of Cuba 
says that “he has made the Best possible arrange- 
ments for the immediate extermination of as 
many bands of pirates as shall dare to set foot 
on the soil.” 


Guzason’s Great Picroriat.—In American literature, 
heretofore, there has been nothing like the success which 
pe ag birth, has attended this splendid magazi 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 
The per is to present, in the most ele 
gant and available form, a — literary melange = 
notable events of the day. Its col are 
origina! tales, sketches, and poems, by the 
‘Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


accurate artista, 


per, the “ Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.” 
nse edition of 25,000 copies with which it was 
contmenced, having proved wholly inadequate to the de- 
mand, the publisher, unable to supply the back numbers, 

has begun the enterprise anew, greatly his su- 
perb quarto sheet, doubled the nuinber of pages and illus- 
trations, and put an edition of 50,000 papers to press. The 
only improvements that it seemed possible to make are 
now made, and the proprietor of the Pictorial Drawing 
Room Companion a the most gorgeous illu- 
duced by the art of printing 


and the en engraver's | hand. ” Only such an enormous circu- 
lation cou! t the pu 
affair at so moderate a price as $3 a year.— Lake 

plain Beacon. 4 


In Brossom.—A pear tree, in New. 
York, about two hundred years old, and sup- 
posed to have been planted by old Peter Stuy- 
vesant, was in full blossom a short time since. 


TROUBLE AHEAD.—The latest accounts from 
Paris testify the anxiety, almost amounting to 
alarm, respecting the progress of Socialist prin- 
ciples in the capital and the departments. 


Expratriuatep num- 
bers of expatriated Hungarians are arriving in 
the city of Philadelphia, to seek employment 
and new homes in the land of their adoption. 


A painty Disa—lIsaac Walton tells us 
that minnows are “a dainty dish of meat when 
fried wih yolks of eggs, the flowers of cowslips 
and primroses, and a little tansy.” 


A and peace love not 


palaces, but rather nestle together in a peasant’s 
humble cot. 


engravings, by eminent 

objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, al ther makin 
paper entirely in its design in 
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own world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or 
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with 
the birds of the air, It 
printed on the finest of paper, and with a font of .copper- 
brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
om for it, presenting in its mechanieal execution aa 
t specimen of art. It will contain fifteen hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-fur colimns of 
reading matter and illustrations—a ~» 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It will ®em ’ 


Che Best Fomilp 


inasmuch as its aim is constant)y, in wih the 
fund of amusement it afferds, and the rieh of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents,t. inculeate the strictest and 

tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing 4 view all that is goed and pure, and avobling al} 
that is evil in its tendeney. Im short, the object is to 
make the paper lowed, and sought after for Ra 
eombined excellences. 
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THE GAME OF CHANCE., 
A ROMANTIC TALE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


CHAPTER L 


T nightfall, on an autumnal evening, 
when the stars were just beginning to 
twinkle overhead, like diamonds on a canopy of 
azure, two young men were standing together, 
engaged in conversation, on the steps of the 
Black Eagle, a fashionable hotel in one of the 
principal streets of the gay and celebrated city 
of Vienna. One of them wore the rich uniform 
of an Austrian huzzar; the other was clad in 
he civic costume of a gentleman. 

“ §o, all is completed at the ministry of war, 
except the signature of the commission, and the 
payment of the purchase money?” said the 
soldier. 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ And to-morrow, then,” continued the huzzar, 
“T am to congratulate you on the command of 
a company, and salute you as Captain Ernest 
Walstein.” 

The last speaker was Captain Christian 
Steinfort, an officer who had seen some two 
years’ service. 

“Ah! my boy!” continued he, twirling his 
jet black mustache, “ your uniform will bea pass- 
port to the smiles of the fair. But you already 
seem to have made your way to the good graces 
of Madame Von Berlingen, the rich widow who 
resides at this hotel.” 

“Bah! she is forty,’ answered Zrnest, care- 
lessly. 

“ But in fine preservation,and a beauty for all 
that,” said Captain Steinfort. “ The Baron Von 
Dangerfeld was desperately in love with her, 
but within a few days the widow seems rather to 
have cuthim. You are the happy man, after 


all.” 
“ Undeceive yourself, my dear Christian,” said 


Ernest, blushing, “I have only flirted with the 
handsome widow. My hand is already engaged 
to a charming girl, Meena Altenburg, the play- 
mate of my infancy, adopted and brought up by 
my good father. I am to marry her as soon as 
I get my company.” 

“And what is to support you,Captain Ernest ?” 

“ My pay, of course, and the income of the 
moderate dowry my father, who is well enough 
off for a farmer, proposes to give his favorite — 
So you see my lot in life is settled.” 

“Presisely so,” replied the captain. “But 
since you are free this evening, I engage you to 
pass it with me. Have you got any money 
about you ?” 

“A good deal. Besides the price of my com- 
pany, which is safely stowed away in bank notes 
in this breast-pocket, I have a handful of ducats 
about me, with which I propose purchasing some 
trinkets for my bride. But I have a gold piece 
or two that I can spare, if. a 

“Pooh! pooh! I’m well enough provided,” 
answered the captain. “ You know this is pay- 
day. Come along.” 

“ But whither ¢” 

“ You shall see.” 

With these words the captain thrust his arm 
within that of his companion, and the pair 
walked off at a rapid rate. After passing 
through several streets, Steinfort halted, and 
rang at thedoor of a stately mansion. It was 
opened by a servant in handsome livery, and the 
young gentiemen entered and went up stairs. 

Walstein soon found himself in a scene very 
different from any of which he had ever dream- 
ed in his(f@stie and simple life upon his fath- 
er’s farm. Aound a large table covered with 
cloth were seated more than a dozen persons of 
different ages, all so intent upon what was going 
forward, that the captain and his friend took 
their seats unnoticed. At the head of the table 
sat a man,ina gray wig, with a pair of green 
spectacles upon his nose, before whom lay a pile of 
gold, and who was busily engaged in paying and 
receiving money and in giving an impetus to a 
small ivory ball which spun, at intervals, its ap- 
pointed course. Walstein soon learned that this 
was a rouge-et-noir table. The gentleman in the 
gray wig was the banker. 

“ Make your game, gentlemen,” said this indi- 
vidual, “ while the ball spins. Your luck’s as 
good as mine. It’s all luck, gentlemen, at 
rouge-et-noir. Rouge-et-noir, gentlemen, the 
finest in all the world. Black wins—it’s yours, 
sir—twenty ducats and you've doubled it.— 


‘| on this fatal evening, as he yielded step by step, 


“ Try your fortune, Ernest,” said the captain. 
Ernest mechanically put down a few ducats on 
the red. 
“Red wins,” said the banker, in the same 
monotonous tone. “Make your game, gentle- 
men, while the ball rolls.” 

Why need we follow the fortunes of Ernest 


to the seduction to which he was now exposed 
for the first time in his life? Long after Stein- 
fort left the gambling-house, he continued to play. 
His luck turned. He had soon lost all his win- 
nings, and the money set apart for his bridal 
presents. Still the ball rolled and he continued 
to stake. He had broken the package of bank- 
notes, the money he had received from his fath- 
er for the purchase of his commission, and 
though he saw bill after bill swept away before 
his eyes, he continued to play, in the desperate 
hope of winning back his losses. At length his 
last ducat was gone. He rose and left the room, 
the last words ringing in his ears, being : 

“ Make your game, gentlemen, while the ball 
rolls.” 

Despairing and heart-stricken, the young man 
sought his hotel and his chamber. On the stair- 
case, he encountered Madame Von Berlingen, 
but he saw her not—his eyes were glazed—he 
did not notice or return ber salutation. He 
threw himself upon his bed, without undressing, 
and towards morning fell into an unrefreshing 
and dream-peopled slumber. 

When he arose, late the next day, he looked 
at himself in the glass, but scarcely recognized 
his own face, so changed was he by the mental 
agonies he had undergone. When he had paid 
some little attention to his toilette, he received 
a message from Madame Von Berlingen, re- 
questing the favor of an interview in her apart- 
ments. He mechanically obeyed the summons, 
though ill-fitted to sustain a conversation with a 
lady. 

The widow requested him to be seated. 

“ Mr. Walstein,” said she, with a smile, “ you 
are growing very ungallant. I met you last 
night upon the staircase, but though I spoke to 
you, you had not a word or a nod for me.” 

“ Last night, madam,” answered the unfortu- 
nate young man, “I was beside myself. O, 
madam—if you knew all.” 

“T do know all,” replied the lady. 

“What! that I had been gambling—that I 
had thrown away—yecs, those are the words— 
every ducat of the money my poor father fur- 
nished me with to purchase my commission.” 

“ Yes—I know all that. But the loss is not 
irreparable.” 

“Pardon me, madam. My father, though re- 
puted wealthy, is unable to furnish me with a 
similar sum, even if I were base enough to ac- 
cept it at his hands.” 

“ But if some friend were to step forward.” 

“ Alas! I know none.” 

“Mr. Walstein,” said the lady, “ I am rich.— 
A loan of the requisite amount would not affect 
me in the least.” 

“QO, madam!” cried the young man, “if you 
would indeed save me by such generosity, you 
would be an angel of mercy.” 

“ What is the amount of your loss ?” inquired 
the lady, calmly, as she unlocked her desk. 

“Three thousand ducats,” answered Ernest. 
“But I can give you no security for the payment.” 

“Your note of hand is sufficient,” said the 
lady, handing the young man a package of 
notes. “ Please to count those and see if the 
sum is correct. Here are writing materials.” 

Ernest did as he was bid—counted the money 
and then sat down at the desk. 

“ Write at my dictation,” said the lady. 

Ernest took up a pen and commenced. 

“ The date,” said the lady. 

Ernest wrote it. 

“ Received of Anna Von Berlingen the sum 
of three thousand ducats.” 

Ernest wrote and repeated—“ three thousand 
ducats.” 

“In consideration I promise to marry the 

aforesaid Anna Von Berlingen.” 

“To marry you ?” exclaimed Ernest. 

- “ Ay—to marry me!” said the lady. “Am I 

deformed—am I ugly—am I poor ?” 

“I cannot do it—you know not the reason 
that induces me to refuse.” 

“Then go home to your father and confess 
your guilt.” 

Ernest reflected a few moments. He could 
not go home to his father with the frightful tale. 
It was a question between suicide anti marriage 
—he signed the paper. 


Make your game—black or red.” 


“ Now then, baron,” said the widow to herself, 


as she carefully secured the promise, “ you can- 
not say that you broke the heart of Anna by 
your cruelty. Take the money, Ernest,” she 
added aloud, “go and purchase your com- 
mission.” 

Ernest obeyed. His dreams of yesterday 
morning had all been dissipated by his own act; 
he felt a degraded and broken-spirited criminal. 
He had sold himself for gold. 


CHAPTER IL 

“ Here comes Captain Ernest!” cried a youth- 
ful voice. And a beautiful, blue-eyed girl of 
nineteen stood at the garden gate of a pretty 
farm-house, watching the approach of a horse- 
man, who, gaily attired in a huzzar uniform, 
was galloping up the road. At her shout of de- 
light, a sturdy old gray-haired man came forth 
and stood beside her. 

“Captain Ernest!” he repeated. “That 
sounds well. When I was of his age, I only 
carried a musket in the ranks. I never dreamed 
then that a son of mine could ever aspire to the 
epaulette.” 

Ernest, waving his hand to Meena Altenburg 
and his father, rode past them to the stable where 
he left his horse. He then rushed into the farm 
house where his father met him. 

“ What is the meaning of this, boy ?” he said, 
“ How wild and haggard you look! And you 
have avoided Meena—and this, too, upon your 
wedding-day.” 

“ My wedding-day—O, heavens! I shall die,” 
said the young man, sinking into a seat. 

As soon as he could collect himself, he told 
his father that he could not marry Meena, and 
the reason,—he had pledged himself to another. 
The old man, who was the soul of honor, burst 
forth in violent imprecations, and drove him 
from his presence. As he left the house, the un- 
fortunate young man encountered a person whom 
he at once recognized as the Baron Von Dan- 
gerfeld, the reputed suitor of Madame Von Ber- 
lingen. 

“T have been looking for you, Captain Wal- 
stein,” said the baron, sternly.” 

“And you have found me,’ answered the 
young man, shortly. 

“Yes—and I thank heaven you wear that 
uniform. It entitles you to meet a German no- 
ble, and answer for your conduct.” 

“Tam answerable for my conduct, to no liv- 
ing man,” retorted Ernest. 

“You wear a sword.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Very well—if you refuse to give satisfaction 
for the injury you have done me, in robbing me 
of my mistress, I will proclaim you a coward in 
the presence of the regiment upon parade.” 

“O, make yourself easy on that score, baron,” 
answered Ernest. “ Life is of too little worth, 
for me to think of shielding it. If you will step 
with me into the shadow of yonder grove we can 
soon regulate our accounts.” 

The two men walked silently to the appointed 
spot, and without any preliminary, drew their 
swords and engaged in combat. The struggle 
was not of long duration, for Ernest wounded 
his adversary in the sword-arm and disarmed 
him. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” he asked. 

“T must be so for the present,” replied the bar- 
on,sullenly. “ When.I recover you shall hear 
from me again.” 

“As you please,” said Ernest, coldly. “In 
the mean time suffer me to bind up your arm.” 

The young man bandaged the wound of his 
adversary, and as he faltered from the loss of 
blood, led him towards the farm-house. As they 
approached it, two ladies advanced to meet 
them—one of them was Meena, the other Mad- 
ame Von Berlingen. 

“ Dangerfeld wounded !” cried the latter, burst- 
ing into tears—“O,I have been the cause of 
this: forgive me—forgive me, Dangerfeld, or 
you will kill me.” 

* You forget, madame, that you belong to an- 
other.” 

“JT am yours only—I can never love another 
—nor does the person you allude to,” added ‘the 
lady, turning to Ernest, “cherish any attach- 
ment to me.” 

“My only feeling Sor you, madame,” said Er- 
nest, with meaning, “ would be gratitude, were a 
certain paper destroyed.” 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” asked the 
father of Ernest, coming forward. 

“Tt means,” said Ernest, tearing to atoms the 
promissory note he received from the widow's 
hands, “ that I had very ugly dreams last night, 


—TI dreamed that I played at rouge-et-noir, and 
lost all the money you gave me to purchase my 
commission with, and tnen that I made up the 
loss by promising—” 

“ Hush !” said the widow, laying her finger on 
her lips. . 

“Then it was all a dream,” said the old man. 

“Look at my uniform,” replied the captain. 

“And what did you mean in the story you 
told me just now ?” asked the old man. 

“Forget it, father,” said Ernest. “Dear 
Meena, look up, my love. It is our wedding- 
day ; and if you do but smile, I’m the happiest 
dog that wears a sabre and a doliman.” 

That very day two weddings were celebrated 
in the farm-house, those of Captain Ernest Wal- 
stein with the Fraulein Meena Altenburg, and 
Baron Von Dangerfeld with the yet beautiful 
and wealthy widow. The captain never tried 
his luck again at any GAME OF CHANCE. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion } 
ROSALIE. 


BY 5. H. LLOYD. 


My heart is like the sea, 


} The stars that o’er it shine, 


Can make the image go, 


‘ Rosalie ! 
For cold the thought will rest 
Like snow upon its breast, 
Rosalie! 


But as the crystal tides 
Flow down the mountain sides 
To the sea, 
So when our spirits flow, 
Cheerily on we go, 
Rosalie ! 
Milford, Mass., May, 1851. 


THE CHINESE. 


The Chinese are the most singular people in 
the world. They were acquainted with the 
compass, the use of gunpowder, the art of print- 
ing, and other things, in which the Europeans 
value themselves as the inventors, and what 
proves they did not borrow, is that they do every- 
thing different from all others. Their system of 
religion is also unique, and so far as it can be 
understood, consists in a great measure of moral 
— of Confucius, Mencius, and Chee Hi. 

he emperor has his own exclusive deity, and 
any others who attempt to divide his patronage 
with his majesty, are either banished or strang- 
led ; it being presumed that the care of one kin; 
isenough for one god. In almost, if. not all 
other countries, it is considered the first of all 
duties to take care of the helpless children; but 
in China that of maintaining the parent in old 
age, is considered much more sacred. They 
destroy many of their children, but cherish their 
parents, and pay a sort of worship to their mem- 
ory at little altars erected in their houses. The 
trade carried on between the Chinese and Rus- 
sians at the frontier town of Kiakhta, presents a 
singular spectacle. The only circulating me- 
dium, or standard of value, is “brick tea,” as it 
is called, which is made up in the form of bricks, 
the value of which is always settled before the 
trade commences, and remains unchangeable 
during the season. This simple expedient an- 
swers their purposes, and saves all the trouble of 
bribing legislators to vote acts of corporation. — 

Southern Press. 


EFFECT OF EMOTION ON SENSES. 


I remember a lady whose mind is not very 
collected under excitements, at Ascot Races, 
looking anxiously to see the Emperor of Russia 
driven past. He drove past a few yards from us. 
We had a capital sight of him; but this lady 
saw nothing. She might as well have been at 
home. If emotions so blind the sense, how much 
more do they obscure the understanding! When 
any interest or prejudice is stronger than the love 
of truth, truth will suffer. The blindness, both 
as regards the senses and the mind, often arises 
from our looking for something different from 
the fact. And, again, we often invest an object 
with a form it has not, or evidence with conclu- 
sions foregone. How carefal we should be to 
the mind steady and clear !—Letters on 


HOPEFULNESS. 

True hope is based on the energy of character. 
A strong mind always hopes, and has always 
cause to hope, because it knows the mutability 
of human affairs, and how slight a circumstance 
may change the whole course of events. Such a 
spirit too rests upon itself; it is not confined to 

artial views, or to one particular object. “And 
if at last all should be lost, it has saved itself— 
its own integrity and worth.—Von Knebel. 
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When thou dost smile on me, 
Rosalie ! 
Are seen upon its 
And so each thought of thine 
Is writ, like stars, on mine, 
Rosalie ! 
No tides that ebb and flow, 
Rosalie ! 
My heart is like the sea, 
When thou hast gonefrom me, 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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FREEDOM IN A REPUBLIC. 
Rather an astonishing instance of freedom in 
a republic occurred the other day in France. A 
Monsicur Sellier, who had been a professor of 
rhetoric by calling, and is now a land owner, a 
mayor of a considerable commune, and a person 
of very excellent character, was fined fifty francs 
by the Tribunal of Correctional Police, for teach- 
ing reading, writing and arithmetic, gratuitously, 
to his own servants and two or three neighbors, 
amounting in all to a class of ten people! The 
French law does not allow of such teaching 
without authorization, and M. Sellier had a 
gentle hint that a second offence of the same na- 

ture would subject him to imprisonment! 


Mr. Waitner'’s Prosecr.—The gigantic 
project for the construction of a railway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans is just now 
attracting the attention of English capitalists.— 
Mr. Asa Whitney has sent a long letter to the 
London Times, explaining his scheme for such 
a railway, and showing its great advantages. 


A suicut Caution.—Lovers should guard 
their strangeness. If they forgive too much, all 
slides into confusion and meanness. It is easy 
to push this deference to a Chinese etiquette; 
but coolness, anid absence of heat and haste in- 
dicate fine qualities. A gentleman makes no 
noise; @ lady is serene. 


Sixeutar Custom.—One of the solemnities 
at a Jewish wedding at Aleppo (says Mr. Rus- 
sell), is fastening the eyelids together with gum. 
The bridegroom is the person who opens at the 
proper time the eyes of his bride. He does not 
add whether they continue open during the re- 
mainder of her matrimonial career. 


Discerninc.—A_ subscriber, who sends us 
two dollars for the Flag of our Union, says:— 
“Ihave never taken the Flag, but am a sub- 
scriber to the ‘Companion,’ and I think that a 
house which publishes the latter, must make an 
excellent paper of the former. So put my name 
on the subscription list of the Flag,’ a 


Wesster Meeting 1x New Yorx.— 
Twelve of the long columns of the Journal of 
Commerce are occupied with the five or six 
thousand signatures of citizens to the invitation 
to Mr. Webster to meet the people, that they 
may thank him for his services to the Union. 


Taxes.—The rate of taxation per head is six 
times as high in England as it is in the United 
States, about the same as compared with Russia, 
five times as high as it is in Austria, more than 
four times the. rate in Prussia, and something 
more than twice as high as it is in France. 


Tue Bartet.—Carlotta Grisi is expected to 
arrive ina few days from St. Petersburgh, in 
London, on her way to the United States, where 
a fine opera troupe, including four elegant 
dancers, will support her. 


MusicaLt.—Madame Biscaccianti, during the 
past winter, has remained in London, devoting 
her time to hard and unremitting study, by 
which says a private letter, “she has gained ten- 
fold in voice, strength and execution.” 


A Mewnacerie—The barque Regatta, ar- 
rived at New York from Cape Good Hope, has 
on board nine elephants, one Bahama bull, two 
boa constrictors, one monkey, and one porcu- 
pine. 


Vice versa—While all the world is bound 
for London, all London is about to take to 
flight, to avoid the noise and hubbub of the 
great Fair. 


Wixturor Hovse.—This favorite hotel has 
been much ‘beautified by adding an extensive 
portico to the front. Messrs. Holman & Silsbee 
are on the top wave of success. 


Fortunate.—Charlotte Cushman is said to 
have made $9,000 during her western and south- 
western excursion. 


Tuink or 1t.—Harsh words are like hail 
stones in summer, which, if melted, would fertil- 
ize the tender plants they batter down. 


Barwon FOREVER.—Barnum’s mammoth pa- 
vilion for his new menagerie, is to be composed 
entirely of water-proof American flags. 


IncrEasine.—The United States steamships 
Bumber thirty: four years ago we had but one. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


General Garibaldi, the Italian patriot and 
exile, has gone to California. 

A journey can be made from Albany to Cin- 
cinnati in 37 hours. 

To relish a book, all that’s necessary is to 
write it yourself. 

The best medicinal leeches are found in waters 
that abound with frogs. 

The number of American clergymen is not 
far from 20,000. Lawyers, ditto. 

The exports of coin from New York thus far, 
this year, amount to $7,630,730. 

On Saturday last, the sub-treasury of New 
York contained upward of $4,000,000. 

The importation of dry goods at our principal 
ports is very great this season. 

The Erie Canal pays $3,000,000 annually into 
the State treasury of New York. 

An astronomer has estimated a mountain upon 
Venus to be nearly 22 miles in height. 

In Ohio, sheep killed by dogs are paid for out 
of the fund raised from taxes on dogs. 

Sealing-wax may be taken out of table covers 
by dissolving the spots with spirits of wine and 
naptha. 

The reason why the world is not reformed is 
because every man would have others make a 
beginning, and never thinks of himself. 

In Utica, N. Y., the fire department has been 
disbanded, and a new one is to be organized on 
the Boston plan. 

The Grand Jury of the city of New York 
have recenily presented the prison, called the 
“ Tombs,” as a nuisance. 

Sal volatile or hartshorn will restore colors 
taken out by acid. It may be dropped on the 
silk without doing any harm. 

The colored people of Maryland intend send- 
ing a deputation of two to Liberia, for informa- 
tion respecting that colony. 

The citizens of Georgia have, at different 
times, sent through the American Colonization 
Society, 551 colored people to Liberia 

A man on the emigrant train had his head 
knocked off 4 coming in contact with a bridge 
near Rome, N. Y. 

George Thompson is going home to England 
in May. His agitation excursion to this country 
has hardly paid expenses. 

Elizabeth Aborn, aged five rs, the only 
child of a widow, was burnt to death in a field 
in West Danvers, while playing with fire. 

A Miss Saunders of Caddo parish, La., re- 
cently recovered $12,000 damages against Wm. 
Shaw, for slander and defamation of character. 

At a wedding serenade in Ganges Co., O0., a 
young man was shot through the head by the 
accidental discharge of his gun. 

Jenny Lind, while in Nashville, availed her- 
self of the opportunity afforded of visiting the 
Hermitage and grave of General Jackson. 

The commissioners appointed to select a site 
whereon to erect a custom-house in Pittsburgh, 
have purchased one for $35,000. 

At Cranston, R. I., Almira Bezely, aged 15, 
and Ruth Ellis, colored, have been arrested for 
poisoning a little boy, half brother to Almira. 

Messrs. Kean and Keeley are mpeed to have 
accepted a play from the pen of Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, at a price of three thousand guineas. 


Mr. Chubb, the celebrated lock-maker, has 
been commissioned to manufacture an apparatus 
for the safe custody of the Koh-i-noor diamond. 


Professor Page has succeeded in the construc- 
tion of an electro magnetic locomotive, which 
recently ran at the rate of nineteen miles an hour. 


Lord Lyndhurst, one of the leaders in denoun- 
cing, in the House of Lords, the exiled republi- 
cans, is the son of Copley, the once Boston artist. 


The wife of a shipmaster trading from Boston 
in the Pacific, has just published a volume enti- 
tled “Life in Fejee, or Five Years among the 
Cannibals.” 

The St. Augustine (Florida) Herald states 
that sugar is destined of be the Pave staple of 
the State, the climate and quality of the soil 
giving it peculiar advantages. 

Mr. Gowen, of Boston, who, as is mentioned, 
has obtained the contract for raising the wreck 
of the steam frigate Mississippi, takes it at about 
sixty thousand dollars. 

During the first quarter of the present year, 
42,912 passengers sailed from Liverjool, being 
8754 over the corresponding quarter of 1850. 
The cabin passengers were 999. 

James G. Gregory, of New York, has = 
chased the Weehawken House for $6000. The 
same property, it is said, was purchased some 
years ago for Mr. Webster for $25,000. 

The New Brunswick legislature has granted 
all the ungranted lands for the width of five 
tniles on each side of the line to the European and 
North American Railway Company. 

The Catholic papers of Spain are arguing for 
perfect freedom of religious worship, on the 

round that the present intolerance is driving 
rom the country all capitalists who are not 
Catholics. 

A London bookseller, distinguished for enter- 
prise, and the readiness with which he makes 
everything tell for the advancement of his busi- 
ness, has just issued a catalogue of more than 
seventeen red English works on Popery, 
which he has collected and offers for sale. 


Soreign Miscellany. 


Mr. Macaulay has been passing the winter and 
spring in Italy. 

A great many publicans, in London, havc een 
fined £200 for adulterating beer. 

Montes, the greatest of Spanish matadors, is 
dead, from intemperance, at Cadiz. 

The Prince de Joinville, Duc de Nemours, and 
Duc d’Aumale, are on a tour in Ireland. 

Le Prophete noe received with great fa- 
vor, in Germany. been in thirty 
different theatres. — 

Five hundred of ice were 
imported into Liverpool, lately, by the packet- 
ship Parliament, from Boston. ney 

An Aberdeen tailor has forwarded to the Great 
Exhibition a machine for taking men’s dimen- 
sions for clothes. 

Great changes will be made in the dress of the 
English army. The infantry will, in future, wear 
scarlet frock coats. 


Letters from Paris, in the 
state that “rare old books” are ex ly man- 
ufactured on the continent. 

During the week ending 24th of March, there 
was received at Liverpool alone, from the United 
States, 40,000 barrels of flour. 

The London Examiner states that it has rea- 
son for believing that the Bishop of London has 
some years received not less than £80,000. 

The ship Goodwin, of Plymouth, N. H., sailed 
from San Francisco to Liverpool in 51 days, 
having sailed 8884 miles in that time. 

Great quantities of white game are it to 
different European ports, from Norway. The 
game is of a singular species. 

The consumption of laudanum, in Lincoln- 
shire, is increasing eve’ ear, and has now 
reached an amount which is said to be almost 
incredible. 

A new five act tragedy has just appeared at 
Berlin, founded on the Shteae of Philip Augus- 
tus of France, written by a lady of the aristo- 
cratic circles of the Prussian capital. 

A census of cattle is ordered in each commune 
throughout France, simultaneously with the quin- 
quennial census of population, which falls this 
year. 

A Spanish writer says, that English women 
rarely laugh aloud, considering it vulgar and 
unlady-like ; while Spanish women indulge in 
a sort of electric shock. 

Countess Ida Hahn Hahn is writing a wor, 
to be called ‘My Way from Darkness to Light, 
from Error to Truth.” She has become a Cath- 
olic, and this book is intended to tell why. 

The first detachments of Hungarian and Ital- 
ian refugees, who lately deserted from the army 
of Radetzky, arrived at Berne on the 17th ult., 
under the command of Col. Durr. They are 
going to America by way of France. 


Sands of Gold. 


——Steadiness is the basis of all the virtues. 

——Rhetoric, the quackery of eloquence, deals 
in nostrums, not in cures. 

——Interested benefits arg so common that we 
need not be astonished if gratitude be rare. 

—-—True independence is to be found where 
a person contracts his desires within the limits 
of his fortune. 

——Nothing can poison the contentment of a 
man who cheerfully lives by his labor, but to 
make him rich. 

—He that places himself neither higher nor 
lower than he ought to do, exercises the truest 
humility. 

——f you apply to little-minded people in the 
season of distress, their self-importance instantly 
peeps forth. 

——tThere is no right which is enjoyed by 
man without involving, on his part, a corres- 
ponding obligation. 

——Whatever situation in life you wish to 
propose for yourself, acquire a clear and lucid 
idea of the inconveniences attending it. 

——The most ignorant have sufficient know- 
ledge to detect the faults of athers; the most 
clear-sighted are blind to their awn. 

——The pera of human art at which 

we look with praise,or wonder, are instances of 
the resistless force of perseverance. 
_ ————Beppo says, with great pathos and beauty, 
in allusion to bygane happy scenes, “ No hand 
can make the clock strike for me the hours that 
are 

Contempt blunts the edge of a keen lam- 
poon better than reason; railing is no creditable 
qualification, for who flings dirt that has another 
weapon at command, 

——Hospitality is commanded to be exercised 
even towards an enemy when he cometh to thine 
house. The tree doth not withdraw its shade 
even from the woodcutter. 

——Men are more intensely selfish than wo- 
men. There are infinitely more instances of 
devotion, and of entire surrender of their own 
interests at the shrine of affection and duty, in 
the annals of women than of men. 

-——It is wonderful how light a little merri- 
ment soon makes everything appear, and this 
is the reason why, in moments of cheerfulness, 
many secrets are revealed that we would often 

ive worlds to have shut up again in one’s own 
t. 


Joker's Olio. 
What kind of paper most resembles a sneeze ? 
Tissue. 


Why is a good story like a church bell? It is 
often told (tolled). 

The flower-girl said to the ladies, “ Come buy. 
come buy.” And they went by. 

A mathematical line is straight enough, but 
the lines in geology are strata. 

If you would look “spruce” in your old age, 
don’t “pine” in your mouth. 

The sea—a saline draught ibed by Na- 
ture to neutralize the heartburn between nations. 

The Irish—in New York, say that L. 
Bulwer’s wife is an 

Expectation has been standing so long on ti 
toe, that she is found to have 4 

Why is Gillott a dishonestman* Because he 
makes people stee/ pens, and says they do write. 
Very bad. 

Anecdotes are often spoiled by being too long. 
Stories, as well as boys, prt pear thetr 
strength. 

Which can “smell a rat” the quickest, the 
man who knows the most, or the man who has 
the most nose. 


How to tell chalk from cheese, can be ascer- 
tained by endeavoring to make cheese out of 
boarding-house milk. 

The man who was struck with amazement, 
has betaken himself to that celebrated remedy 
for bruises, Russia Salve. 

A rise in the price of logwood is expected in 
this city, in consequence of the loss of logwood, 
washed away by the late flood. 

Why is Prince Albert in the Highlands like 
an inconstant husband? Because he leaves his 
own wife to run after the deers. 

“ What is the best attitude for self-defence ?” 
said a pupil (putting on the gloves) to a well 
known pugilist. “Keep a civil tongue in your 
head,” was the significant reply. 

“ Wife,” said a man, looking for a boot-jack, 
“T have places where I keep my things, and you 
ought to know it.” “ Yes,” said she, “I ought 
to know where you keep your late hours.” 

“ How can you be so rude as to gape before a 
lady,” said Susan to Whizz. “ Madam,” yawned 
he, but at the same time bowing, “I wouldn’t 
for the world have gaped before the lady, if I 
had suspected she wanted to gape first.” 

The Boston Board of Underwriters have de- 
cided that vessels getting aground, are more lia- 
ble to be “ hogged” when laden with pig-iron, 
than almost any other cargo. No other paper 
but the Yankee Blade has the news. 

One of the papers states that Jenny Lind, in 
one of the western towns, gave a concert in a 
pork-house, which was fitted up for the occasion, 
Such a building would be more appropriate for 
Grisi, the danseuse, who is coming to this 
country. 


If thou wouldst fain be thought a sage 

* Think a volume—write a page— 
And from every page of thine, 
Publish but a single line. 


A western writer thinks that if the proper way 
to spell tho is “though,” ate “eight,” and bo 
“beaux,” the proper way to spell “ potatoes” is 
poughteighteaur. 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strietly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknow that the Fiae is now the 
leading weekly paper im the United States, and its lit 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be un ‘ 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An uprrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
feet system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce, Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers a 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


No further reduction made froma the above terms. 
Subscribers, or 
ame requested to act as 
*,* The Flag can be odtained at any of the newspaper 
dezots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
Sour cents per copy. 
. GLEASON. 


Publisher and Propritter, Boston, litgss 
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The scene above represents the Mississippi, as 
she appeared in the harbor of Naples, on the 22d 
of last February, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of Washington's birthday. I¢ was a sight, 
as a correspondent assures us, to fill the heart 
of every American with honest pride. Our flag 
was flying, throughout the day, from the king's 


vessels, and the American, English and French | 


men of war, while the cannon had been thunder- 
ing on every side, in honor of the day. 


UNITED STATES STE 


AMER MISSISSIPPI. 


In the evening, a magnificent ball-room was | boats of the squadron’ began to carry the com- 
tastefully arranged on the deck of the steamer, | pany off to the ship. The ball began at 8, and 


and our artist gives us below a fine representation. 
| This great fete of the winter season was given 


| on board by the gallant captain and officers of 


| the vessel, on a grand and liberal scale. Invita- 
' tions were extended to the nobility and diplo- 
matic corps, as well as to the English, French, 
| and Russian naval officers in port, and to all the 
| American travellers. At 7 o'clock, P. M., the 


was kept up until the morning hours. The com- 
pany amounted to nearly four hundred persons, 
of the elite of the resident and stranger society 
of Naples. 

The scene on shipboard was magnificent. The 
spar and upper decks, as well as the poop, were 
all appropriated to dancing, and were complete- 

' ly covered in on the top and sides by a thick 


canopy composed of sails, with an exposed lin- 
ing of the flags of all nations. Fanciful chande- 
liers. composed of arms and laurel wreaths, shed 
a brilliant light on the company, while a band 
of the best performers discoursed most bewitch- 
ing music. 

This ball created a marked sensation in the 
city of Naples, reflecting much honor on the offi- 
cers, and will leave behind a most agreeable 
impression of American character. 
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